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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MacKENzIE, 


JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
é TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
The next TERM begins on 22nd September, when new Students are received. 


The Thirty-fifth Half-yearly HIGHER EXAMINATIONS will commence on Monday, 
January 5th, 1891. The last day of entry, December 13th, 1890. 


The LOCAL EXAMINATIONS ir Instrumental and Vocal Music for next Session will 
commence on the first Monday in November. 


The next Examination in MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE will be held on December 12th. 
Last day of entry November 12th. 


Regulations, forms of entry, prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, &., can be 
obtained from the undersignel. 
By order of the Academical Board, 


Mandeville-place, Mauchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
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July 31, ‘Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





;. eee. - CO-OPERATIVE FESTIVAL 


COMPETITION FOR PRIZE PART-SONG. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals offered for the three best Original Part-songs. 


The Composition gaining the Go!d Medal will be rendered by a Choir of Five Thousand 
voices at the Festival of 1891. 


Entries Close on January Ist, 1891. 


Full particulars of 
MALCOLM L. LLOYD-JONES, 
Hon. Sec. Musical Committee, 
49, Bedford-street, 
Strand, W.C. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: A Quid ‘ 
T : By RIDLEY PRe witte Pianoforte Students 


Centains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged i i 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the cadinaey Pinofotte Pestinn® —T 

Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
‘we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road f i 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is i Sy tor Honannetet 
that has yet been laid before any planclorte student.” 5 Mi yf ag amass 


Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 


heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, sa isfactorily interpret, and enjoy 


beautiful music,” 
School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’ 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 





HE VOICE. 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 





SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





ENGRAVED MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS OF 
MESSRS. KLEIN & CO, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SEDL »b 

AUCTION at-their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on THURSDAY, JUL 
$lst, at 10 minutes past One o'clock precisely, the Select and Valuable Stock of EN- 
GRAVED MUSIC PLATES and COPYRIGHTS of Messrs. H, Klein and Co., Music 
Publishers, 3, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Retiring from the Publishing Business, 
Catalogues on Application. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. ; 
| TS seeki ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORs, or GOVERNESSES for their Children are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
85, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 
who will forward prospectus and every requisite information free of charge. 


Particulars required are: Age and sex of pupil, locality preferred’(if any), and about 
what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Companions are alsv 
recommended. Hours 11 tilf’3. Saturdaysclosed. ~ 


i “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
9, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





Tur FOLLow1ne Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 


BILLIARD ROOM _... ve 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES 
CLASS ROOMS ise a 
THE LIBRARY 


There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon ag need shall arise, 


} On the First Floor. 


} On the Second Floor. 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


Town ... a nets oe .. £1 1 O | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... ... sie teh 5 oe 9 ” ” —Country 0 5 0 
Shorter terms of a are permissible, but only Annual Subscribers will be 
regarded as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Library Books. * : 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers durin; the following hours :— 
‘or Ladies —From 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m, 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m, to.8:30 p.m. 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. A nual Subscriptions date from 
1st January to 24th December. ‘ 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company? 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 
BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 


FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, &c., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH, 
104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 


PIANOS, ““eaiinmor, £10 10s. 


FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Oe eee 


Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


(POOCOOOOOSSOSOOOOOSOE 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN (O., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 














Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 

See Testimonials from Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 

Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Stimpson, Mr. R. 


Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A.J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., &c., &c. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


2OOOOOOOOOSSOSOCOD 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice, 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
atti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OOOO 00 0000000600088 


Per inch 
~ eer: Per line (Displayed 
, = insertion. after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
permit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Pieture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 45. Cd. ...... Os. 9d. ws. 10s, Od 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
6s. Od, 





MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 


concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS 


Miss Amy SHERWIN. 
Madame Sempricu. 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. 
Mdlle Rosrna Isrpor. 
Miss Jenny Evprson. 
Miss Beata FRAncis. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL. 
Madame Mapeuine Harpy. 
Miss Emity Daviess. 
Miss Detves-Yavress. 
Miss Hrerrinc-Mason. 
Miss FLorence Norman. 
Miss Anna RussE.u. 


BARITONES. 


Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Mr. Dovetas PowE Lt. 
Mr. Maciteop Ramsay. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 
Mr. Gorpon HELteEr. 
Mr. FrranGcon-Davizs. 
Mr. Davin BispHam. 


BASSES. 


Mr. PLuNKET GREENE. 
Mr. Rospert Newman. 
Mr. Dovetas Lort. 


4 Miss CuristinE Nernson. 


and d 
Mdlle. Marie pe Lipo. a Po . 
(The Russian Prima Donna). Mr. Norman Satmonp. 
MEZZ0-SOPRANOS. 


VIOLIN. 


Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 

Mr. Witty Hess. 

Mr. Feiix Berser. 

Miss Hitrpa MEREpyTH. 

Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 

Mons. Emit SAvRET. 
and 

Mons. YsAyE. 


Miss Mareuerite Hatt. 
Madame Brercrer-HENDERSON. 


CONTRALTOS. 

Miss Dora BarNarp. 
Miss Frances Hrpwett. 
Miss Lucie JoHNstTone. 
Miss Atice Lamps. 

Miss Heten Mrason. 
Miss Amy Martin. 

Miss ELLEN Marcuanrt. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Mr. Leo STErn. 


Madame ScuLUTEE Mdlle. FLescHELLE. 


Madame OspornE WILLIAMS. 
and PIANOFORTE. 


Miss L. Detves-YArteEs. 

Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
Mr. Egerene D’ALBERT. 
Mme. Sopuie MENTER. 
Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


TENORS. 
Mr. OrLaAnpo Hartey. 
Mr. Hirwen JOngEs. 
Mr. Wiutiam Foxon. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. M. SApELLNIKOFF. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. Herr ScHARWENKEA. 

and and 

Mr. Puriuires Tomes. Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he has been entrusted by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with the Management of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPEARANCES 
before the English and Scottish public. Early application for vacant dates is 
requested as the tour will soon be completed. 


M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. ie 
First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, ws Suleéka, 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 

















Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





180, 














TreLecrapHic Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famity use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London: N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 2, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a eee 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


Per Annu ......ccccsossvees £015 0 aii... £017 0 
» Half-year ..........000 7 &.. RRR WOIIE sia caesdeseees 0 8 6 
99 QUBECOR 000.50 ecesccesscce OB FO pg QUOD Se icnciccecsecence 04 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
> 


*.* All advertisements for the current week’s resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epitor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical cdorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1890. 














FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


————. 


The English patron of concert room and theatre will do well to 
keep his eyes on America, for a magistrate of New Jersey has 
recently pronounced a legal decision which may establish a very in- 
convenient precedent. Inconvenient, that is, if the English bench 
were to adopt the views of the American magistrate who imposed 
a fine of three dollars on a young lady convicted of—hissing in a 
theatre. This decision surely may give pause to the rash pittite. 
It does not affect the masher who is within the stalls, or the lofty 
dwellers in boxes; they are usually indifferent to the merits or 
defects of the play, or piece of music, which is in course of per- 
formance, and being too languidly superior to applaud, would 
certainly not condescend to hiss. No, it is the pittite and 
the god whose liberties are threatened by this monstrous innova- 
tion; they should assemble in Hyde Park next Sunday, and pass 
a resolution of sympathy with the too-demonstrativel y sibillant lady. 
For ourselves, we think that those who side with the magistrate— 
those, that is, who think the expression of disapproval improper 
at a public performance—do not go far enough. We should like 
to see the expression of approval prohibited with equal sternness 
at all places where art, in any form, makes her home. Pantomimes 
and burlesques do not count, of course. The performers will not 
agree, we suppose. They want applause, and do not greatly care 
to ask themselves whether or no they have deserved it. Applause 
not criticism, is what they desire. 








JOHN BROADWOOD 
Pianoforte Mees — oe 


TO Her Masesty THE UEEN, 


THE PrINcE AND Princess OF A 
Great Pulteney Street, London, { Ww ies 





/ From which we are led naturally to think of Mr. Oscar Wilde 
and his recent utterances in the “ Nineteenth Century” on “ The 
True Function and Value of Criticism.” As the dialogue 
in which he discusses the question is “to be continued,” 
it would be improper at present to attempt a review of his 
theories en bloc, or to dwell on the beautiful propriety of 
the second title of the article—‘ Some remarks on the im- 
portance of doing nothing”—on which no one is more com- 
petent to speak than Mr. Oscar Wilde. Perhaps it would 
be fairer to say there was no one, for of late he has shown 
us—to the confusion of his old friends and the joy of his old 
enemies—that he is capable of producing brilliant literature as any 
of his fellows. The form in which he has cast this article, in itself 
unimpeachable testimony to his ability, prevents that adequate 
criticism which is only possible of a coherent statement of belief. 
When a subject is tossed from hand to hand the reader’s task is 
harder than that of the judge in a tennis tournament, and about 
as satisfactory. He is concerned rather with the relative agility 
of the players than with the object of their play, but may some- 
times be permitted—in defiance of all laws of the game—to snatch 
the ball from between them. 


* % 
* 


“ After playing Chopin ”—this is one of the intercepted phrases 
which is worthy of a better fate than a position as a “ fill-up par” 
at the bottom of a column—“ I feel as if I had been weeping over 
sins that I had never committed, and mourning over tragedies 
that are not my own. Music always seems to me to produce 
that effect. It creates for one a past of which one has been 
ignorant, and fills one with a sense of sorrows that have been hidden 
from one’s tears.” Here is the utterance, perhaps in rather 
“precious” form, of what must be a common experience with 
those who are most sensitive to music, above all to the music 
of Chopin. In his heavy-scented, well-walled garden, wherein 
passion, and sleep, and death walk ever hand in hand through the 
poppies and the night-shade, there seems ever the suggested possi- 
bility of imperial sorrows and imperial sins. They are both real, but 
are seen through such aquiveringatmosphere that both seem far away 
in the romantic past ; now they have only the power to make you 
weep—and the tears are pure. And then Mr. Wilde goes on— 
after having very neatly distinguished journalism from literature 
by saying that the one is unreadable, the other not read—to discuss 
the whole relations between Life, and Literature, and Criticism. 
The two supremest and highest arts, he says, are Life and Litera- 
ture, life and the perfect expression of life. 


* * 
* 


From this Mr. Wilde goes on to discuss the far larger question 
of intention in art. As might be expected, he will not admit the 
possibility of limiting the meaning of a great work, so that one 
may say “The creator of this picture, this poem, meant this— 
nothing else.” Between Mr. Wilde and those who refuse to see in 
a great artistic creation more than one dominant intention we 
shall not attempt to decide; but it is permissible and convenient 
to put the views before those of our readers who have not yet 
settled the question for themselves. On the one side are those who 
—considering, for instance, a symphony by Beethoven—say, “ In 
creating this Beethoven was impelled by some mighty emotion— 
which he could not, perhaps, have defined in words; it is the duty 
of those who interpret it to realise for the hearer that emotion, 
and that alone.” On the other side are those who say that 
though there may indeed have been in Beethoven’s mind 
one dominant emotion, which it is well to appreciate, 
the work is yet surcharged with a myriad other mean- 
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ings, and that its highest office is to set the hearer dreaming 
and imagining for himself. ‘The beauty of the visible arts ’— 
the words are Mr. Wilde’s—“ is, as the beauty of music, impressive 
primarily, and it may be marred, and often indeed is so, by any 
excess of intellectual intention on the part of the artist. For when 
the work is finished it has, as it were, an independent life of its 
own, and may deliver a message far other than that which was put 
into its lips to say.” To adopt this view is to hold that concrete 
art is but a metaphor thrown out at the inexpressible and infinite ; 
so that no limitation of its meaning is in any way possible. 
*,# 


It has been said that the school of art to which Mr. Wilde 
belongs is in its aims and results selfish. The charge is not with- 


out some foundation, for its adherents concern themselves chiefly . 


with the cultivation of sensations, caring but little what results 
may accrue to others. Yet such egotism is all but inevitable to the 
artist, who is apt to regard the world and his fellows simply as raw 
material from which he may fashion the creatures of his dreams: 
and he tends his own emotions with a care which makes him forget 
the pleasures or the sufferings of others. Under certain conditions 
of life this would be well enough. Were the highest pleasures of 
the imagination equally accessible to all, such self-absorption would 
be pardonable. Unfortunately, the existing conditions are such 
that there is no bower so secret in dreamland but that the cry of 
the world outside may reach it; and he must indeed be very 
resolute or very selfish who can remain deaf. What is it that Mr. 
Wilde himself sang not so many years ago? 

“‘T have made my choice and lived my poems, and though youth is gone in 


wasted days, 
I have found the lover’s wreath of myrtle better than the poet’s wreath 


of bays.” 
De te, fabula. Cet Mr. Wilde answer for himself, and tell us 
whether great art is possible when there is no great life. He will 
probably admit that as the one is the expression of the other no 
great art is possible to-day—for most of us have lost the secret of 
life. Savoir vivre is now but a phrase. It is of little use to 
bid the golden years to return, and to seek in them the material 
for a new art. It is a mere platitude to reiterate that the greatest 
art has been mostly the expression of its own epoch. When we 
have recovered the Secret of Life; when the world is less sordid, 
less vulgar, than it is to-day; then a greater art will begin. Let 
us learn how to live; we shall know well enough then how to be 
artistic. 
+ # 

English musicians, after having suffered many years (we might 
almost say centuries) of cold neglect at the hands of the compilers 
of biographical dictionaries, are at length beginning to receive due 
notice. For those of them who are fortunate (or unfortunate) 
enough to die before the initial letter of their name is reached 
there will be a place of honour reserved in that Walhalla of 
English worthies—Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “Dictionary of National 
Biography.”’ In the latest (the twenty-third) volume of this admi- 
rable work we find amongst the names of persons connected with 
music : Greatorex, George III.’s favourite conductor ; Dr. Maurice 
Greene, the excellent composer of church music, and in his day a 
sort of rival of Handel—absurd as it now seems to say so; Mr. C. L. 
Gruneisen, for some years the musical critic of the Atheneum ; 
Mr. Edmund Gurney, author of “The Power of Sound;” Mr. F. 
Gye, the operatic manager; and Dr. Hague, once Professor of 
Music at Cambridge. It must surely be by an oversight that G. E. 
Griffin has been omitted—for fifty years ago every ambitious pianist 
was as certain to play Griffin’s Concerto as their descendants are 
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certain to play some of Liszt’s Rhapsodies. The musical articles 
are chiefly by such competent writers as Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
Mr. Barclay Squire, Miss L. M. Middleton, and Mr. G. C. Boase. 
The writer of the notice of Gruneisen can hardly have read much of 
his criticism, or known much of the estimation in which it was held; 
and it is almost too absurd to say that ‘“ he was one of the first to 
draw attention to the merits and demerits of Wagner.” He almost 
invariably represented him as a blatant impostor (thus following 
in the footsteps of his predecessor, Mr. Chorley), and his criticism 
of Wagner’s “ demerits” (as he supposed them) is some of the 
most miserable twaddle that was ever allowed to disgrace the 
columns of a high-class paper. It may be observed that some of 
the remarks on Gruneisen’s connection with operatic affairs are in 
singular opposition to those expressed in the article on Gye, on the 
same subject. Admirers of Mr. Stanford’s spirited “ Revenge” 
will be sorry to find that Sir Richard Grenville was not, at all 
points, the hero that Lord Tennyson and the composer have repre- 
sented him. 


* * 
*& 


By the courtesy of Sir George Grove we are parmitted to quote 
the following passages from the Report which he has addressed to 
the Council of the Royal College of Music :— 

“ It is a satisfaction to think that at such important educational institu- 


tions as Rugby School, the Royal Holloway College, St. Leonard’s School, 
St. Andrew’s, N.B.; Fettes College, Edinburgh; the Ladies’ College, 


Jersey ; St. John’s School, Leatherhead, the musical education is in the _ 


hands of thoroughly competent teachers trained at the College. The same 
is the case at the Girls’ High Schools at Graham-street, S.W., and Upper 
Baker-street, N.W., at Croydon, Chester, Tonbridge Wells, Dudley, 
Middlesboro’, Gateshead, and Galway; at Dame Alice Owen’s School, 
Islington; the Leys School, Cambridge; the Chantry School, Frome ; 
Westbourne School, Sheffield, and other large establishments. An ex-scholar 
and Associate of the College has been for three years a Professor of the Piano 
in the Royal Irish Academy of Music, Dublin, and is also teacher in St. 
Margaret’s Hall in the same city. I find from the lists that no fewer than 
45 organists’ posts are held by pupils of the College, many of them being 
also choirmasters. These include Caius College, Cambridge; Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Assistant); and Keble College, Oxford ; Madras Col- 
lege, St. Andrews; Rugby School, The People’s Palace, Whitechapel; the 
Parish Church, Greenwich; St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico; St. John’s, Wilton- 
road, 8.W.; St. Michael’s, Coventry ; St. John’s, Worcester ; Romsey Abbey 
Church ; All Saints, Wellingborough ; the Parish Church, Preston, Lan- 
eashire; the Parish Church, Esher; Her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Westminster Independent Chapel, St. James the 
Less, Westminster; the Cathedral, Montreal, &c.” 


* 
% 


It is not, we trust, indiscreet to say that the Director of the 
College has expressed his approval of the suggestions which we 
have thought it our duty to make concerning the “ missionary 
work” so needed in the provinces. That such a large number of 
ex-pupils should be employed in important positions is indeed 
matter for satisfaction ; but it is not sufficient to render our sug- 
gestions superfluous. The number of official posts is, after all, 
very small in comparison with the number of those who seek and 
are qualified to hold them ; and it is to the necessities of these that 
we wish to direct the attention of the College. A young musician 
who is fortunate enough to obtain a post in a large school may 
very well be left to himself; it is for those who are driven to settle 
in a town where no such post exists, and where he must dig the 
very foundations of his career, t hat we plead most earnestly. 


* * 
* 


It will be proper here to say an additional word in favour of the 
Musical Guild. We have referred often enough to the excellent 
concerts given by this little band of former members of the College, 
who have already made a reputation for themselves and their 
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. performances. We now learn that they are quite ready to under- 
take what we have called “ missionary work ;” that they are 
capable of it needs no demonstration. We commend them to the 
notice of those who have to do with the arrangement of provincial 
concerts. 

** 

Mr. Travis Quigg, of the ‘“ American Musician,” is spending a 
short time in London, and has been describing his impressions in 
letters to that journal. From these it would appear that Mr. 
Quigg is chiefly struck by features of our artistic life which are 
but lightly esteemed by ourselves. Thus he has been moved 
deeply by the performances of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, 
who have not hitherto been considered of much artistic account 
by Londoners ; Mr. Quigg devotes nearly a whole column to their 
praises, individual and collective. However, as we have had occa- 
sion to explain before, the ways of Mr. Quigg are not our ways. 
But the funniest thing in the letter is that passage which records 
how Mr. Quigg’s musical soul burned within him to hear an old 
friend play on the trombone at the Oxford Music Hall. Theré is 
no reason, of course, why he should not have done so; but, un- 
fortunately, he found certain difficulties in getting there. He started 
from Russell-square, but, feeling uncertain about the proper route, 
asked, not a policeman, but a hansom cab-driver. Strange to say, 
the “cabby” was equally ignorant, and took twenty minutes tc 
find the music-hall! Mr. Quigg was a stranger, and accordingly 
the cabby took him in. 


* * 
* 


We were enabled some weeks since to announce Mr. John L. 
‘Sullivan’s intention of entering the dramatic profession. Let us 
“now add the interesting news that the melodrama in which the 
distinguished gentleman will make his début is entitled “ Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands.” We fancy that the section of the 
public by whom the pugilist is most dearly loved will concern itself 
chiefly with the latter part of the title. ‘“ Hearts” are things 
about which they do not care greatly—outside a game of cards, 
that is to say: we hope, for their sakes, that there will be a very 
realistic prize-fight, in which Sullivan (who of course will be the 
hero) will knock the villains right over the footlights. Oh—stay ! 
We forgot that he has given out to his despondent admirers that 
he will not lower his dignity by fighting any more. After all, why 
should not the stage be recruited from the prize-fighters as well as 
from the aristocratic drawing room? The results might be equally 
successful. 


* * 
* 


Something has gone wrong with the “ Musical Standard’s” clock. 
In its last issue, dated July 19, this announcement “ finds itself,” 
“The Wagner Society holds a conversazione on Wednesday, July 
16... . when the musical arrangements will be under the 
direction of Mr. Armbruster.” _ Here the clock was slow, 
surely. But time must have galloped withal, when the 
editor wrote thus: ‘The orchestral concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music, originally announced to take place in 
St. James’s Hall yesterday evening, was given in the afternoon.” 
Now last week there was no Academy concert—that to which our 
contemporary probably refers having been announced for Friday 
of this week. As this “ previousness” has been noticeable once or 
twice before, we should, were it possible to aceuse the “ Musical 
Standard” of “ advanced” proclivities, suggest that its title should 
be altered to the “ Drapeau de l’Avenir.” 

** 

A propos both of the “American Musician ” and the “ Musical 

Standard.” This is the kind of thing whieh the former thinks 





good enough for its readers, who can hardly feel flattered by the 
implication : —~ 
“A SIGN OF THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

“Straws show the way the wind blows. Our respected London con- 
temporary, the ‘ Musical Standard,’ refers to the last Richter concert in the 
following terms: 

‘The scheme, however acceptable to admirers of Wagner, was not well 
chosen ; far more interesting excerpts might have been made from the 
“Nibelungen” Tetralogy. The scene from “Siegfried” is decidedly 
heavy without its scenic and stage accessories; and the other scene from 
the last drama of the Tetralogy suffers from the same cause, although some 
fine music delights the ear. The vocal artists did their best under the 
circumstances. The other numbers. were unfortunately selected. Gold- 
mark’s overture has no flavour of spring atall; it is dry, and the boisterous 
codas rather suggest Thompson’s “ Winter, sullen and sad, with all its 
storms.” ‘The Rhapsody of Brahms was thought to be dull and tedious, 
but the mildly religious chorus at the end redeems the insipidity of the alto 
solo.’ 

“The Wagnerite craze is evidently dying out in England if its best 
friends commence to waver in their devotion to the cult.” 

We have only to ask by what mental process the “ American 
Musician ” discovers herein sigus of the decadence of Wagner. No 
one has hitherto accused the “ Musical Standard” of being among 
Wagner’s “ best friends ;” but even if this were so, what is there 
in the quoted criticism to show that its reverend writer had fallen 


away from his early love ? 
* * 
* 


The insolence of the modern Pharisee has seldom been more 
prominently shown than in the letter which the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society has addressed to the Queen, requesting that 
the usual Sunday afternoon performances by a military band on 
the terraces at Windsor Castle may be discontinued. These per- 
formances have afforded pleasure, not only harmless but valuable, 
to hundreds of weary people; but the myopic Society alleges that 
“the arranging of attractive pleasures on the Lord’s Day 
cannot but hinder the efforts of Christian persons to instruct the 
young and to win to holiness multitudes who are ignorant of the 
Gospel.” We are willing to suppose that these self-styled “ Chris- 
tian persons’ 
pleasures of the people against whom their efforts are directed ; 
but they may be assured that their doubtlessly high objects will not 
be accomplished in this way. They should remember that whenever 
their Master spoke on this question he was in conflict with the 
existing conventionalities of observance. The Pharisees of to-day, 
like their prototype, probably thank God that they are not as other 
men. The “other men” are not less devout in their gratitude. 


, 


are sincere in their endeavours to limit the innocent 


* * 
* 


Although the late Sir Richard Wallace did not, so far as we are 
aware, extend any active help to the cause with which we are most 
concerned, he was so munificent a patron of the sister arts that it 
would be unfitting did we allow his death to pass without some 
expression of sincere regret. The East End of London had especial 
reason to love him, for it was owing to Lis exertions and charity 
that the Bethnal Green Museum was founded. He wasa trustee of 
the National Gallery in London and Dublin, and was President of the 
Ipswich Museum. In Paris his name was a household word, for it 
was largely in consequence of his untiring benevolence during the 
terrible days of 1870 that he was created a baronet. The Hertford 
Ambulance and the Hertford Hospital at Neuilly were founded 
and supported by him; but indeed throughout his long life he 
lost no opportunity of devoting his vast wealth to the alleviation 
of suffering and the advancement of art. The world loses more by 





his death than can easily be calculated. 
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We have insisted on many occasions on the value of good music 
in our theatres. It is, therefore, with much pleasure that we learn 
of the appointment, as musical director of the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
of Mr. Arthur E. Godfrey. Although not long escaped from his 
student days—he was educated, we believe, at the Royal Academy 
—Mr. Godfrey has already proved himself a musician of great pro- 
mise, worthy of the name for which double honours have been won 
by his father and his uncle. We understand that Miss Wallis, who 
will shortly resume the management of her own theatre, is deter- 
mined to set a good example in the matter of music. She will find 
in Mr. Godfrey an excellent lieutenant. 

** 

The attention of our lady-readers may justifiably be directed to 
the new weekly paper, ‘‘ The Gentlewoman,” which seems to us a 
great advance upon ‘its predecessors. It is charmingly printed, 
both as regards text and illustrations ; it is pleasantly written; its 
social records have no touch of the snobbishness which bas hitherto 
seemed inseparable from a lady’s journals ; aid there are one or two 
strikingly novel features—such as a story wh‘ch is “ to be con- 
tinuea”’ by speculative readers. Lastly—this is for the coy male— 
its advertisement pages are such that no father or brother need 
blush to read them. 

+ * 

We have received the prospectus for the ensuing season of 1890- 
91 of the Cardiff Orchestral Society, which certainly shows no lack 
of enterprise in catering for its subscribers. The first concert will 
take place on Nov. 12, when Miss Hilda Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
will sing. Madame Nordica, Miss Nikita, Mr. Thorndike, and Mr. 
Andrew Black will appear at succeeding concerts, while on Nov. 21 
a special concert will be given at which Madame Patti will appear. 

+ * 

Mr. Mac Cunn having thrown up his commission for the Norwich 
Festival—the excuse alleged being “want of time ”’—Mr. Percy 
Sherwood has offered his “ Requiem ” to the Committee as a sub- 
stitute for the young Scotsman’s work. Mr. Sherwood, it may be 
noted, has already written a good many “ops.” They include a 
Symphony, an overture to Goethe’s “ Gétz von Berlichingen” for 
full orchestra, a concerto for pianoforte, a setting of the Ninety- 
third Psalm for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra, and one of 
the Thirteenth Psalm, besides several pieces of chamber music. 

** ; 

Messrs. Novello and Co. have secured the copyright, for the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, of the latest composition of 
Joseph Rheinberger, the first of living writers for the organ. The 
work is numbered opus 162, and is called “ Monologe; Zwilf 
Stiicke fiir die Orgel.” We believe that the title “ Monologe ” isa 
novelty in the nomenclature of instrumental music; and that, 
however this be, organists may expect in these compositions a 
valuable contribution to the store of organ music. 

+ * 

Another of our friends is going to the Antipodes—not indeed 
personally, but musically. Miss Oliveria Prescott’s choral and 
orchestral ballad, “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” a work which is now 
more than ten years old, is to be performed in September at a 
concert at Sydney, New South Wales, in connection with the 
Women’s College there. 

** 

And so Ludovic Halévy intends to give up writing altogether! 
We hope the news is not true. What—no more “ Abbé Constan- 
tin?’—no more “ Madame et Monsieur Cardinal?” Ah! Halévy, 
Halévy ! “ stay a little.” 














Dr. Hubert Parry has finished the scoring of his “ L’Allegro ed 
il Penseroso”’ for the Norwich Festival. It may be noted, by the 
way, that for the recent performance of his noble ode, “ Blest Pair 
of Sirens,” given on the occasion of the “ foundation-stone ” 
ceremony at the Royal College, Dr. Parry added a part for the 
contra-fagotto to the score, thus still further increasing the 
Brahms-like sonority of tone which distinguishes this, and indeed 


most of his works. _ + 
/ 








‘MODERN PIANISM, 
a rs 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.”’ 


Str: The writer of the interestiny-article “Modern Pianism,” concluded in 
your issue of July 12, calls attention to “the decay of reverence for the 


v 


‘masterpieces of legitimate composers.” Here he is referring to the addi- 


tions, arabesques, and ornaments so frequently introduced in these days. 
The writer thinks that the desire to produce sensational effects partly 
arises from the present “struggle for life” among pianists. The word 
partly, which I have italicized, shows that the “struggle for life” will not 
fully account for the irreverent treatment of masterpieces. The writer of 
the article found a partial explanation sufficient for his immediate purpose, 
but I should like to add a word or two on the subject. 

There is apparently great want of reverence nowadays; but I am dis- 
posed to think that in many cases it is not intentional. Liszt and his 
pupils, Tausig and Biilow, were, I believe, the first pianists seriously 
to tamper with the “ masterpieces of legitimate composers.” From time 
to time one may hear a piece played with alterations appar- 
ently quite new, but I think that the principal sensational 
readings heard in our concert rooms at the present day emanate from one 
or other of this illustrious triad. Liszt exerted a powerful influence over 
all who associated with him, and no doubt his many pupils came to believe 
that the king of pianists could do no wrong. Anyhow they acquired the 
pernicious habit ; and among the rising generation of players there are 
probably many who have given no thought to the matter, and merely play as 
they have been taught. The editions of classical works bearing the names of 
Liszt and Bulow have for years been in great request on account of their 
excellent fingering and interesting comments, and so the altered versions 
of certain passages have come into very general use. As imitators, there- 
fore, I think modern pianists who indulge in tricks, and therefore 
seem to have little or no reverence for the great masters, deserve pity 
rather than blame. I hold then, Liszt chiefly responsible for this want of 
reverence of which our author so justly complains. As, however, no one 
would deny that he was an enthusiastic admirer of the works of the 
composers which he was in the habit of touching up, it seems 
advisable to inquire into the motives by which he was 
actuated in so doing. His sensational reading of the “ Moon- 
light’? Sonata, of which Berlioz once complained so _ bitterly, 
and other sins of a similar kind ought scarcely to be taken into account, 
for of these the great pianist himself repented. But in attempting to bring 
Weber and Schubert up to date he no doubt thought he was doing them 
good service. In his desire to render their works more brilliant and effec- 
tive he evidently forgot that the loss was greater than the gain. One 
wants to hear how Weber and Schubert actually wrote, not how they possi- 
bly might have written had they possessed the dexterous fingers of a Liszt. 
With his exceptional musical gifts and wonderful command of the key- 
board the temptation to alter must have been specially strong. 
Another fact, too, ought to be taken into consideration. As Liszt’s pupils 
were influenced by their master, so he, too, was influenced by his’ teachers 
and predecessors. Before the time of Beethoven it was no sin, either in 
vocal or instrumental music, to add and ornament. Emanuel Bach, in the 
preface to one of his works, expressly states that the interpreter was ex- 
pected in tnese matters to use his judgment and display his taste. When 
Liszt first commenced to study music i imagine that free interpretation of 
the “ masterpieces of legitimate composers”” must have been prevalent 
How, then, with this early training could he be expected at once to draw 
the line and refuse to change a single note of the music of his contempora- 
ries? Why should he show more reverence for them than for the men who 
to him were classics ? 

Next to Liszt, his pupil, Dr. Biilow, occupies a prominent position as a 
restorer and improver. Though influenced by his teacher, he stands apart 
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from the ordinary pianists in that he is a man of the highest intellectual 
gifts, and cannot be accused of want of thought in what he has done. Here, 
again, there surely is no intentional irreverence. It seems to be a settled 
conviction with him that the past must be made to harmonize with the 
present, the old made new. Dr. Biilow has displayed such tact and in- 
genuity in many of his alterations that one cannot think of classing him 
with those whose mere aim is display of virtuosity. _ 

This at once brings us to Tausig, and it is to be feared that he copied 
Liszt’s worst faults. How else is one.to explain bis imprudent arrange- 
ment, or, a it is frequently and not inappropriately called, “ derangement ” 
of the “ Invitation 4 la Valse?” Dr. Biilow’s most daring deeds are mild 
in comparisen. ‘Tausig merely used Weber’s lovely musie as a sort of peg 
on which to hang his tawdry arabesques. This piece is still heard at con- 
certs, and sundry transcriptions of Scarlatti and Chopin still more 
frequently. Tausig was a pianist of the first rank, and like that of his 
master, his influence was great ; but he used it to bad purpose. Although 
it is to be feared that the number of pianists who have been led astray is 
fairly large, one may hope that the number in future will be a diminishing 
one. Much has been said, much written about the foolishness, the sin of 
text-tamperings ; and, besides, there are pianists of note who set a good 
example, and take special pride in faithfully interpreting the great com- 


posers both of the past and of the present. Yours, &e., ' 
. J.8. 8. 





MORE CRITICAL NAIVETE. 
pilates 


* The following funny example of critical naiveté, taken from a Melbourne 
paper, is well worthy of reproduction. It is hardly necessary to say that, 
despite its juvenility and mistakes, we are heartily glad at the evidence it 
gives that Sir Charles and Lady Hallé are well appreciated in Australia. 

The quiet, refined style of Sir Charles Hallé's rendering of the Sonata in 
E flat, op. 31, No. 3 Beethoven, is preferable to the violence and exaggera- 
tions in which some pianists of the modern school indulge. It is not 
necessary to employ any outward symbol in order to display the deep 
reverence which every true artist must feel when he hears the name of 
Ludwig von Beethoven, the greatest musician the world has ever seen. 
Exery musician is aware that Beethoven was born at Bonn in 1770. He 
gave early indication of the good destiny which it was his fate 
to fill. When a boy of eleven years he excited the greatest 
enthusiasm by his pianoforte playing and extemporaneous perform- 
ances. If Beethoven had simply left the world the rich legacy 
consisting of his pianoforte sonatas, even then mankind would for 
ever have been his debtor. Regarding the Sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3: 
In the playing of it the performer must be entirely under the dominating 
spirit of the work. There are four movements (1) Allegro; (2) Scherzo, 
Allegretto vivace ; (3) Minuetto, Moderate e grazioso; (4) Presto con fuoco. 
We will pass over the first two of this grand conception, and remark upon 
the Minuetto. It may be said to consist of three parts. The upper part is 
the tema, the two lower parts the accompaniment. The former is of most 
importance, and therefore should have a gentle prominence given toit. The 
lower part, which is very melodious (tone-play), is Mozartean in style. The 
difficulties of the Presto con furomoco (sic) are of a plain and straightforward 
description, requiring a well-trained fiager, aud in some parts great freedom 
of the wrist, in order to ensure the necessary amount of lightness even 
in the fortissimo passages. [ow well the gifted pianist interpreted all this 
last evening it would be idle to comment upon. The artist was vociferously 
recalled and repeatedly bowed his acknowledgments en passant. ‘As an 
interpreter of Beethoven it may be truly said Sir Charles Hallé has no 
rival. Then came Lady Hallé (receiving at once grand honors) carrying 
with her the famous violin that her master played upoa, the celebrated 
Ernst, who wrote the “Elegy.”’ The instrument is a Stradivarius, and 
was discovered in Glasgow. There is a peculiar history attached to this 
fiddle.” Suffice to say that its sterling value is one thousand guineas, 
and it was presented to Lady Hallé by the Duke of Edinburgh, K.u., and 
his friends. There can be but little doubt that Lady Hallé, the most 
famous lady violinist in the universe according to European critics, exercises 
a pronounced and peculiar faszination over the almirers of the instrument. 
In the “ Fantasia Caprice in A,” by Vieuxtemps, the virtuoso threw her 
whole heart and soul into the composition. Such purity of tone has never 
been heard in this town. Lady Hallé is in truth a wonder-worker, her 
technical ability is simply amazing, while combined with her executive 








skill is the apparent inability for her to play out of tune. At the conclusion 
of this masterpiece she was recalled three times. Perhaps the most im- 
portant piece on the programme was the “ Kreutzer” sonata for violin 
and pianoforte. It is unnecessary to remind musicians that the proper 
interpretation of this work demands manipulative and _ intellectual 
capacity of no ordinary kind. It is full of busy earnestness, perfect in pro- 
portion, beautifully balanced, and worked out to an effective conclusion. 
It is essentially chamber music, and opens with an‘andante sesienuto. The 
spirit and energy of the first presto and the rollicking joyousness of the last 
is irresistible, the lovely soul-stirring andante and the impressive variation 
of the finale awe inspiring. The performance was wonderful, and brought 
down the house, the audience continuing to applaud until the executants 
reappeared. The expression “ difficulty” contains no terrors to these 
artists. The song “ Knowest Thou Dear Land ?” (sic) from “ Mignon,” an 
admirable opera by Ambroise Thomas, was carefully vocalised by Miss 
Montague, and redemanded.”’ 





ee 


LECTURISM. 
. 


Next to being a genius oneself is the capability to appreciate genius in 
others, and if the possession of that capability be indicatéd by loudly pro- 
claimed admiration of great artistic works, and much talking about their 
origin and development, then many of us are very near being geniuses. 
During no previous period of six months have so many lectures on artistic 
subjects been delivered in London. Next to “ Pianism,’” indeed, the 
« Lecture” forms the distinctive feature of the fast-dying season, and in the 
large majority of instances the amount of research aud erudition displayed 
have been equally remarkable. The most important of these will doubtless 
be familiar to our readers, considerable space in these colamus having been 
devoted to this purpose, but. the subjects of which they have treated are 
so varied and far-reaching that it cannot but prove interesting to 
recall their salient features. In addition to the usual series annually de- 
livered at the Musical Association, many of which—such as those on the 
“ History of the Flat, Sharp and Natural,’ by Mr. Frederick Niecks; “A 
New Theory of Sound,” by Mr. George A. Audsley; and “ Notes on Irish 
Music,” by Mr. St. John Lacy—were of unusual interest, an extra- 
ordinary number of lectures on art have been delivered before other 
societies. Those at the Royal Institution, which are usually devoted to 
speculations on the evolution of “gases” and astronomical births, 
twinklings, and extinctions, have this season been frequently upon 
subjects which, although comparatively more ephemeral, have 
perhaps a greater influence on human progress. In February Canon 
Ainger delivered a series of three lectures on “The Three Stages of Shake- 
speare’s Art,” gracefully styling them “Spring, Summer, and Autumn,” 
and excusing himself from adding the fourth season because “ Shakespeare’s 
writings had no winter, but ceased in the full glow and grandeur of an 
autumn sunsét.” These were followed in March by “ Evolution in Music,” 
by Dr. Hubert Parry, one of the most interesting lectures of the season, 
and showing how the laws of development formulated in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy could be applied to the growth of 
musical art. Of this lecture, which was probably a brief resumé of 
the book on which Dr. Parry has been engaged for the last twelve years, 
it may fairly be said that that which was left unsaid was of even greater 
value than the truths propounded, for if the action of the laws set forth 
were correctly traced, it becomes possible to arrive at a clearer perception 
and obtain a more definite knowledge of music in its early stages than 
could ever be acquired by any discovery of ancient manuscripts. In the 
same month Mn Frederick Niecks commenced a series of four lectures 
on the ‘Early Development of the Forms of Instrumental Music,” 
which, coming from the peu of so painstaking and conscientious 
a .writer, were, it may be imagined, full of interesting matter 
and exhaustive detail. Indeed it was evident, as these lectures 
continued, that twice the number would be necessary to do justice 
to the vast accumulation of facts and references Mr. Niecks had 
collected. Following so closely after Dr. Parry’s lecture, they afforded 
also an admirable opportunity of estimating the value of the theories put 
forward by Dr. Parry; the more so as Mr. Niecks, eschewing all recent 
theories of development, confined himself to statements amply substantiated 
by well authenticated facts and dates. It may be added for the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s disciples that his theories were fully 
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corroborated by the history of the forms of instrumental music and the 
account of the influences which affected their development. 

The three charming and picturesque lectures delivered by the Rev. 
Baring Gould on “ Ballad Music of the West of England ” in June last will 
be fresh in the memories of our readers. Unlike most collectors, who confine 
their researches to rare old books and manuscripts, Mr. Gould has gone to 
the fast-dying-out descendants of the ancient song-men of Devonshire, and 
by painstaking and enthusiastic research and diligent comparison of the 
versions so obtained has not only secured the preservation of a large 
number of old English ballads and dance tunes, but rescued from oblivion 
many most quaint and charming compositions, some of which will doubt- 
ess be heard nex 2ason in our concert-rooms. 

Of equal interest, us exemplifying artistic development, were the three 
lectures delivered in May by Mr. Louis Fagan on the art of engraving, in 
which the progress of the various processes was illustrated by overa 
hundred celebrated engravings by leading masters from the time of Sir 
Robert Strange and William Woollett. Equally instructive, as showing 
the scientific side of art, were three lectures by Captain Abney on “ Colour,” 
the perception of which was shown to be not merely due to the mechanical 
action of ether waves acting on the nerves of the retina, but to chemical 
change on the surface of the object gazed at. These three discourses 
were happily followed by a paper on “ Colour Blindness” by Mr. R. Brudenell 
Carter—which, besides containing much which, from an art point of view, 
was highly suggestive, also touched on matters of great importance in the 
more mundane concerns of life. Forty people out of every thousand are 
colour-blind, or, more strictly speaking, have imperfect colour vision ; that 
is, they are unable, owing to organic defect of the colour nerves of the 
retina, to perceive, as the case may be, red, green, or violet ; total colour 
blindness, i.¢., inability to distinguish any colour, being very rare. So 
large a percentage of sufferers gives rise to some curious speculations 
concerning the idiosyncrasies of paintersfand the different aspect the world 
must wear to those who are green or red blind. To the first, green would 
look like a darker red, and to the second, red would merely appear as a 
darker green, and this effect would be extended to all shades of colour 
which must assume entirely different aspects by the elimination of the red 
or green rays. Mr. Carter also dwelt strongly on the useless and 
unfair tests often used by the Board of Trade, and the great need of legis- 
lative reform. Another most interesting lecture on “The Photographic Image”’ 
~y Professor R. Meldola, who succinctly traced the growth of photographic 
art. It will be seen therefore that the Royal Institution is well to the 
front in matters artistic; and probably more musical celebrities have passed 
its doors this season and wandered through its capacious and book-laden 
rooms than have been seen there for many years. 

Of lectures at other societies the most important was one delivered by 
Dr. Silvanus P. Thompson on the 16th of May before the Physical Society 
at South Kensington Science Schools, which embodied the results of Dr. 
K6énig’s researches during the last twenty years into the physical theory of 
music. This lecture was curiously apposite after the attack on the wave 
theory of sound made a short time before at the Musical Association by Mr. 
G. H. Audsley, and it is hardly necessary to add that Dr. Konig, with his 
vast accumulation of scientific data and magnificent set of experi- 
mental instruments brought over from his laboratory in Paris, suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the faith of those who had been disturbed 
by Mr. Audsley’s “awkward” questions. Of a similar character of 
analytical research was an exceedingly clever paper, read by Mr. Albert 
Goodman at a meeting of the Society of Architects in February, on the 
* Physiological Basis of the Sense of Beauty of Form,” in which our percep- 
tion of beauty was shown not only to be dependent on perfect muscular 
action, but our idea of the beautiful in form to be the result of the 
muscular system of the eye. Equally worthy of mention was a lecture 
delivered in the same month on the “ Influence of Photography on Art,” 
by Mr. Philip H. Newman, at the Society for the Encouragement of Fine 
Art. An interesting paper on the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, now being 
translated by Mr. Shedlock, was read by Mr. Ashton Ellis before the 
Wagner Society; Mr. Morton Latham delivered a special lecture at Trinity 
College on his favourite subject the “ Renaissance,” in this instance tracing 
its effect on art in England; and a famous man of Wales, Mr. Emlyn Evans, 
gave an exhaustive account of the “ Historical Development of Music in 
Wales ” before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorian ; and, although de- 
livered out of London, the papers read at the annual conference of the 
National Society of Professional Musicians, held at Bristol in January last, 
deserve mention here from their educational value as well as the erudition 
and experience of the lecturers. The most important of these were on 
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“ counterpoint ” by Mr. Ebenezer Prout; “ Elementary Musical Education 
for the people,” by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen ; and “ Fingering, Past, Present, 
and Future” by Mr. W. H. Cummings, the latter leading to considerable 
controversy among pianoforte teachers. 

It may be confidently said that the delivery during one season of 
such a number of lectures on artistic subjects is umprecedented. A 
peculiarity which at once claims notice is the large number of lecturers 
who have devoted their attention to the process of evolution in the 
various branches of art, and the general desire not only to trace things 
back to their “ first cause ” but to become conversant with each individual 
stage and process of growth. The student of Herbert Spencer will attribute 
this to the wide acceptance of his theories, which appealing so strongly to 
thoughtful minds, have, no doubt, exerted great influence ; but probably 
the spirit of research into causes and effects has been greatly fostered by 
other influences—not least among them a growing dissatisfaction with 
most of the methods of tuition now pursued, a desire to acquire knowledge 
more. quickly, and last, but not least, that prevalent spirit of inquiry 
which dictates the closest and keenest analysis of everything seen, felt, or 
heard, and which utterly refuses to be satisfied until it has pulled every- 
thing to pieces, and, like “ Ginx’s baby” with the visitor’s watch, has seen 
“how the wheels go round.” Indeed we would seem to be passing 
through a phase more distinguished for ardour than discretion, and in 
many instances signs are not wanting that our knowledge is greater than 
our power to assimilate it. Ancient barriers which have for genera- 
tions served to guide the weak and uncertain in the “right way” 
have been thoughtlessly cast down by the stronger-minded, who, 
rejoicing in their own increased strength, have forgotten the 
results likely to accrue to weaker brethren. Hence the extravagance 
seen to-day in many branches of art, the result of ambitious endeavour to 
follow the eagle’s flight with wings which have not been duly prepared. 
The great attention, however, given to the history of art is the more satis- 
factory not only because intimate acquaintance with the past is the surest 
road to legitimate development in the future, but because it will impress 
on students the great value of early restraint and the inestimable advan- 
tage to be derived from working with limited means. The best designs 
may be spoilt by bad workmanship; and good work can only result from 
deft handling of the tool. If lectures teach this lesson they will prove a 


mighty power in the progress of art. 
+ f 
(To be continued.) 








THE BRIAR ROSE, AND SOME OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS. 


+h 


In his preface to the forbidden book Mr. Sheridan Ford quotes that 
portion of the “ Fors Clavigera”’ of 1877 which says: “ Lastly, the man- 
nerisms and errors of these pictures (by Mr. Burne Jones), whatsoever may 
be their extent, are never affected or indolent. The work is natural to the 
painter, however strange to us; and it is wrought with the utmost con- 
science of care, however far, to his own or our desire, the result may yet be 
incomplete. Scarcely so much can be said for any other pictures of the 
modern school; their eccentricities are almost always in some degree 
forced ; their imperfections gratuitously, if not impertinently indulged.” 
Then follows a less indulgent criticism on the work of Mr. Whistler, which 
is followed in its turn, in the text by Mr. Ford, by what we might call 
an impertinently indulged view of Mr. Ruskin as an art critic. But it is 
not of these things that we would bother, for this reason, that Mr. Burne 
Jones’s picturing of the Legend of the Briar Rose will be still as far above 
criticism when modern literature has vanished or become classic as it is 
even now. It is from the words of our great critic, however, that we 
would select a motif to be worked out in our consideration of the 
pictures now before us. “The work is natural to the painter, 
however strange to us.” Here lies a wealth of criticism which 
the public can delve out for themselves, and we merely aim at show- 
ing a road by which to arrive at the hidden treasure. Mr. Burne 
Jones’s work is, in the phrases of Society, “peculiar,” that is to say it is 
uncommon. Since it is uncommon, and therefore less easily grasped, 
a greater effort must be made by him who would appreciate the painter’s 
meaning. And in this very quality, this uncommon nature of the work, 
will be found a reason why the effort will be worth the making, the 
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peculiarity being a thoroughness found in no other work throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Not a completeness, for in no wise does 
the painter bind us down to his view of the world, and wall us round with 
a small subjective chain such as he may have done in the works of his 
earlier days; he has gone beyond that, and although the Legend of the 
Briar Rose is treated from one standpoint, the station taken by the 
painter is one from which we can see all around, and know the 
truth as far as it may be known. From mannerisms Burne 
Jones has risen, and shaking off the errors has created a style which he 
can use, and he alone. It is his version of the pre-Raphaelite faith ; it can 
be mistaken neither for that known to Mr. Holman Hunt nor for that used 
by Mr. Strudwick. In the hands of imitators this style may be again con- 
tracted in mannerism, as every style has been in its own day. The colour, 
the forms, and what might be called the composition, are without doubt 
the offspring of a master brain; and with such a master hand are they 
combined that we have not, without study, been able to trace the means 
whereby they are made to serve as an expression of much beauty. Hence 
we have been unable to write a press notice at an earlier hour. What we 
are writing will be lost in the obscurity of the picture’s earliest 
days, late as it is in the season of 1890. In turning to the 
studies by Mr. Ludovici which Messrs. Buck and Reid are showing we are 
straining, it would seem, to reach a very different goal, for surely two roads 
so diverse can never join at a common point. Can it be that Mr. Ludovici 
trusts in a much stronger artistic instinct in the public that he should only 
suggest form while Burne Jones insists upon it: or is it that the latter 
feels so strongly the power of his art for good that he compels the bystander 
to observe and love each item as he himself has done, while the latter is 
conscious of the varying public mood, and offers art which shall tempt us 
when we feel artistic, and say nought to us when we are ill-tempered, and 
care for nothing but our personal whims and view of our surroundings ? 
Be it as it may, thesketches of Mr. Ludovici touch. merely the 
surfaces of things, which must be allowable in some degree seeing that 
they are called studies: they bear little or no stamp of an inner or deeper 
meaning. Mr. Ludovici is clever: he is artistic in this respect, that he 
seizes at once on an item which will afford a good subject for his method 
of expression. Thirty-four in number are his pictures, but in very few do 
we find something. beautiful which would make them worthy of 
preservation. If a picture must have a subject with deep meaning then 
are these little pictures wanting. As we have said above, if a 
combination of pleasant form and colour, or even if one of these qualities 
must be present to make a picture, then again are they wanting. Form 
is in most cases so slightly suggested that few will be able to appreciate it, 
while the colour is on the whole cold and in many of them disagreeable. 
It may have been true, but then the subject was not worth selection, and 
the object of an artist’s work is the presentation of something beautiful, 
the reporting of facts being left to minor journalists and the staff of the 
Press Association. Among the indoor studies there is one of a lady “ Wait- 
ing for her carriage” (No. 5). This certainly scems true, but the ugly 
colour of the wall of the room and the cold tones with which it is combined 
preventits being attractive. <A lady sitting in a dark corner of a room, 
and known as “ 'The Society Reporter,” is more successful, as the tones are 
warmer, and the whole scene has more interest. Out of doors, in 
the London streets, we cannot say we are at home. In a 
life spent largely in London we have not yet recognised the 
dull neutral grey which finds so large a place in many of the 
works. At Oxford Mr. Ludovici has had some gocd fortune, as 
for instance the pleasant scene presented by Maudlin Bridge (No. 23), 
where we find on the grass a streak of yellowish light which is most 
valuable as a relief from the predominating French grey greens. Oxford 
during the Eights’ week has also afforded a pretty subject, and Cabs at 
Queen’s are not without interest. Mr. Ludovici’s technique, slight though 
it be, is of its kind first-rate. There is in it decision and knowledge, but 
the application of it to such subjects as many of those hanging 
in the exhibition appears to us a reckless waste. Of Madame 
Henriette Ronner’s Cats and Dogs we can say with confidence that they 
will repay a visit. The technique is sound, and the spirit in which the 
subjects have been treated is in every case good. Madame Ronner is a 
lover of animals, that is to say she recognises their true value, and feels 
that the expression of each individual cat or kitten, puppy or mother dog, 
is a phase of being as deserving of study in its way as the more varied and 
often less interesting characters of men and women warped by the eccen- 
tricities of a nineteenth century’s civilization. The group of kittens bear- 
ing the number “ one ” in the catalogue might also be described as a grey 








note. The differences of texture in the various animais, even in the hair of two 
ordinary cats is wonderfully represented, as will be seen by a comparison 
of the portrait of “ Fairy,” No. 6, with any of the surrounding pictures. 
The large dog, “White,” No. 97,is rendered in broad and unaffected 
touches with excellent effect, while there is some good work and sense of 
colour exhibited in the landscape called a “ Halt in the Woods.” An 
impression in charcoal, the portrait of a large black and white pussy 
named “ Rattie,” is wonderfully delicate and at the same time strong in 
drawing. The average quality of the works in the whole of the hundred 
and fifteen pictures is high and maintained with success. Of Mr. Wim- 
bush’s record of the journey from London to Land’s End, vid the Thames, 
we can say little. The work is careful, but is too closely allied in ideal to 
the lithographic school, which robs it of any interest for an artist. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 
——_>—_—- 


A new sort of pianoforte has been invented in Germany. It is to be 
played in the same way as the familiar instrument, but the keys do not 
strike on the ordinary strings ; they act upon a mechanism which produces 
the sounds from six violins, two violas, and two violoncellos concealed in 
the body of the instrument. If this be a correct description it is evidently 
not a piano at all, but a sort of combined string-quartett, played by keys 
instead of bows. The inventor is a certain Franz Kiihmeyer, of Presburg, 
but it is difficult to believe that his invention can come to anything. 


According to a letter quoted by “ Le Méaestrel”’ it seems pretty certain 
that M. Jean de Reszke has no intention of accepting any ofers to create 
And, further, we 


” 


the chief part in M. Massenet’s new opera “Le Mage. 
learn—what we have been expecting to hear for some time—that after the 
London season next year the popular tenor contemplates a journey to 
America. Now we have only to hear that his brother and M. Lassalle will 
accompany him. The “ almighty dollar” is your only true modern magnet. 


* 


M. Gounod has for some time past been credited with a desire to set to 
music that short but powerful tragedy of Alf. de Musset’s, “ On ne badine 
pas avec l’amour,” but the author's family seem to have been hostile. It is 
now said that they have yielded, and that a libretto has been written by 
M. Jules Barbier, and handed over to the composer. 


3% 


M. Paravey, the manager of the Opéra-Comique, intends to produce at his 
theatre during the autumn a new work, entitled ‘ Les Folies Amoureuses,” 
by MM. Leneka aud Pessard. The composer of “Le Capitaine Fracasse ” 
has been too long abseat from the stage, and a new work by this accom- 
plished and elegant writer will be welcome. 

7° 

M. Ch. Lamoureux and his orchestra will go on a tour through Holland 
and Belgium in the course of the autumn. A special train is to be engaged 
to take all the members, 120 in number, together with all the necessary 
paraphernalia, instruments, scores, desks, &c., straight from Paris to 
Amsterdam. The tour is under the management of the impresario, M. 
Schurmann. 

*# 

Wagner’s early opera “ Die Feen,’’ which has had a very unexpected 
success at Munich, will be produced at the German Theatre of Prague in 
the course of the next season. 

#% 
* 

‘‘ Miss Harriett” is the title of the new opera by M. Audran which is 

soon to be heard at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 


* # 
* 


Herr Antonin Dvorék has completed his Requiem for the next Bir- 


_mningham Festival, with the exception of the scoring, on which he is now 


engaged. 
* *# 
*~ 
Instead of the usual Wagner week in thé coursé of the summer, 
there will be » Wagner night once or twice each week during August and 
September at the Munich Court Theatre. 
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MR, OSCAR WILDE ON BROWNING. 
——_.@———— 


The following well-balanced appreciation of Browning is taken from Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s dialogue on “The Functions of Criticism” in the current 
* Nineteenth Century :— 

“« Nowadays we have so few mysteries left to us that we cannot afford to 
part with one of them. The members of the Browning Society, like the 
theologians of the Broad Church Party, or the authors of Mr. Walter 
Scott’s Great Writers’ Series, seem to me to spend their time in trying to 
explain their divinity away. Where one had hoped thet Browning was a 
mystic, they have sought to show that he was simply inarticulate. Where 
one had fancied that he had something to conceal, they have proved that 
he had but little to reveal. But I speak merely of his incoherent work. 
Taken as a whole, the man was great. He did not belong to the Olympians, 
and had all the incompleteness of the Titan. He did not survey, and it 
was but rarely that he could sing. His work is marred by struggle, 
violence, and effort, and he passed not from emotion to form, but from 
thought to chaos. Still, he was great. He has been called a thinker, and 
was certainly a man who was always thinking, and always thinking aloud ; 
but it was not thought that fascinated him, but rather the processes by 
which thought moves. It was the machine he loved, not what the machine 
makes. The method by which the fool arrives at his folly was as dear to 
him as the ultimate wisdom of the wise. So much, indeed, did the subtle 
mechanism of mind fascinate him that he despised language, or looked upon 
it as an incomplete instrument of expression. Rhyme, that exquisite echo 
which in the Muse’s hollow hill creates and answers its own voice ; rhyme, 
which in the hands of a real artist becomes not merely a material element 
of metrical beauty, but a spiritual element of thought and passion also, 
waking a new mood, it may be, or stirring a fresh train of ideas, or opening 
by mere sweetness and suggestion of sound some golden door at which the 
imagination itself had knocked in vain ; rhyme, which can turn man’s 
utterance to the speech of gods; rhyme, the one chord we have added 
to the Greek lyre, became in Robert Browning’s hands a gro- 
tesque, misshapen thing, which made him at times masquerade 
in poetry as a low comedian and ride Pegasus too often 
with his tongue in his cheek. There are moments when he 
wounds us by monstrous music. Nay, if he can only get his music by 
breaking the strings of his lute, he breaks them, and they snap in discord, 
and no Athenian tettix, making melody from tremulous wings, lights on 
the ivory horn to make the movement perfect or the interval less harsh. 
Yet, he was great: and though he turned language into ignoble clay, he 
made from it men and women that live. He is the most Shakespearian 
creature since Shakespeare. If Shakespeare could sing with myriad lips, 
Browning could stammer through a thousand mouths. Even now, as I am 
speaking, and speaking not against him but for him, there glides through 
the room the pageant of his persons. There, creeps Fra Lippo Lippi with 
his cheeks still burning from some girl’s hot kiss. There, stands dread 
Saul with the lordly male-sapphires gleaming in his turban. Mildred 
Tresham is there, and the Spanish monk, yellow with hatred, and Blou- 
gram, and the Rabbi Ben Ezra, and the Bishop of St. Praxed’s. The 
spawn of Setebos gibbers in the corner, and Sebald, hearing Pippa pass by, 
looks on Ottima’s haggard face, and loathes her and his own sin and 
himself. Pale as the white satin of his doublet, the melancholy king 
watches with dreamy treacherous eyes too loyal Strafford pass to his doom, 
and Andrea shudders as he hears the cousin’s whistle in the garden, and 
bids his perfect wife go down. Yes, Browning was great. And as what 
will he be remembered? Asa poet? Ah, not as a poet! He will be re- 
membered as a writer of fiction, as the most supreme writer of fiction, it 
may be, that we have ever had. His sense of dramatic situation was un- 
rivalled, and, ifhe could not answer his own problems, he could at least 
put problems forth. Considered from the point of view of a creator of 
character he ranks next to him who made Hamlet. Had he been articulate 
he might have sat beside him. The only man living who can touch the 
hem of his garment is George Meredith. Meredith is a prose-Brown- 
ing, and so is Browning. He used poetry asa medium for writing in 
prosc.” 

On which the other speaker says:—“ There is something in what you 
say, but there is not everything in what you say. In many points you are 
unjust.” 

“It is difficult,” responds the first, “not to be unjust to what one 
Joves.” ~ 
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IBSEN AND HIS APOSTLES. 
—@—— 
Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, 23rp Juxy, 1890, 


My Dear Mr. FieLpMovusE,— 

I think I may repeat myself as to the interest of these our times, 
even to-day when the theatres of the week have brought forth 
nothing but a bad American play—with, it is true, a charming 
American actor in it. This wason Monday, at the Gaiety; but 
the week’s true interest lay ina lecture delivered at the Banqueting 


‘Room of St. James’s Hall last Friday night—whose subject, the 


eternal Ibsen, was the fresher in our minds that three of his earlier 
plays have just made their appearance in English. 

I was much impressed with a good deal of that lecture ; the 
lecturer’s personality was singular and fascinating, his audience 
very modern and perhaps rather amusing. They called themselves 
the Fabian ‘Society “and friends”—and either there were many 
friends or the Society is a large one. It seems to be formed chiefly 
for the study of political economy, and would probably describe 
its views as advanced but moderate. There was a kind of mild 
odour of Socialism, as well as sanctity, in the atmosphere : it might, 
as far as the male members were concerned, have been a heretical 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Most of the men seemed 
eager, cultivated in a way, religious (in their way) and rather 
over-trained people, with the sense of humour which is now taught 
at the Universities. The ladies were, many of them, much jollier 
people—young and good-looking, with an air of being on the 
winning side, like an Opposition just before a General Election. 

The lecturer was Mr. George Bernard Shaw, whose fame has 
probably not yet reached your Buckinghamshire, but whom I take 
to be about the most brilliant journalist of the day ; and, after a 
preliminary discourse on Marie Bashkirtseff—I wish I knew 
how to spell that word—and a certain editor who may as well be 
nameless in polite society and had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject, he gave us an hour or so of Ibsen, giving the plots of his 
chief plays and dramatic poems seriatim. (These were only occa- 
sionally interesting, when the meaning which Mr. Shaw got out of 
the plays was entirely different from that which the listening 
Ibsen-reader had put into them.) 

Marie Bashkirtseff was put forward as a sort of type of the 
kind of woman—or one kind of woman—which Ibsen would prefer 
to the retiring, self-sacrificing person who has for centuries been 
the most widely accepted ideal of womanhood. This may be too 
strong a statement: but if it were not so—or at all events if the 
opposite to Marie be not the kind of ideal-woman against which 
{bsen protests—then I fail to see her connection with the subject. 

I think I may sum up Mr. Shaw’s exposition of the main teach- 
ing of Ibsen thus, without unfairness :—The object of Ibsen’s work 
is, firstly, to protest against the accepted virtues, and chiefly against 
self-sacrifice, and, secondly, to war unceasingly against what the 
lecturer called “ idealism ”’—an awkward word, as it may have two 
or three meanings nowadays, besides its old philosophic acceptation. 
(Note, by the way, that not one word was said as to its being any 
part of Ibsen’s work to write good stage-plays.) 

Now, this second proposition I hold to be so evidently false that 
I shall not trouble to answer it, except by asking whether the 
writer who makes heroes and heroines, in the most glaring sense 
of the word,of such characters as Dr. Stockmann and Lona Hessel, 
can be anything but a rank “idealist ’—and by pointing out that 
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Mr. Shaw’s singularly novel and effective exposition of the meaning 
of “ Rosmersholm ” was entirely opposed to the text. Rebecca 
West says clearly that the motive of her crime was, not idealism, 
but sheer animal passion for Rosmer. 

But Mr. Shaw’s other argument was new to most of his hearers 
—new, at all events, stated broadly and clearly as he stated it ; 
and there can be littie doubt that it is in great degree a true one. 
To put it very roughly, Ibsen may be said to be a new apostle of 
the ancient creed of egotism, which he declares to be on the whole 
@ more natural and healthy creed than the newer one of altruism. 
He protests against asceticism, he fights against self-sacrifice for 
the good of such “ ideals”-—here Mr. Shaw got his idealism—as 
the community, the state, or the race: and even for the good of 
neighbours, wife, or husband, or children. And he is particularly 
wroth at the enforced self-sacrifices of women. 

Here is, no doubt, a creed : though it is complicated by apparent 
contradictions—for while in one play the wrong-doing character 
wrecks everybody’s happiness by sacrificing to his ideal of truth, in 
another, the famous “ Doll’s House,” the heroine (rightly, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shaw), sacrifices everything to an ideal of self-cultiva- 
tion—not quite of plainsailing selfishness, for she goes out to a 
lonely and painful life. 

This could be put differently, 1 know; but there is some truth 
init. At any rate, such discussion shows something of the value 
of Ibsen as a preacher, even though you may think it almost fatal 
to him as a dramatist. A writer of plays, one would think— 
though every day one grows more chary of laying down general 
rules—should above all things make his meaning clear and indis- 
putable, and shonld not compel his poor plays to the self-sacrifice 
of throwing away their precious stage-interest for the doubtful 
virtues of a sermon. 

But this is surely-what. he does. I cannot. conceive a spectator 
whe would not, seeing “ Rosmersholm” for the first time, flee in 
despair before the last Act was reached—especially if he were 
given to sleepwalking; yet I have read this extraordinary study 
of character over and over again, and always with fresh interest. 
And the “Doll’s House:” amazing as was the final scene— 
thoroughly and thrillingly dramatic—again and again though I 
went to see it, nothing would induce me to sit out for a second 
time the weariness of that unending First Act ! 

So it is something of a relief to go from an acted play, in Ibsen’s 
later and more purposeful manner, to those vigorous plays of the 
Vikings with which he began, which we may now read in our 
studies in a language understanded of all of us. Mr. William 
Archer has just published the third volume of his complete edition 
of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, and it contains three of these plays 
of old Norway—“Fru Inger til Ostraat,”~ written in 1855, 
“ Hermendene paa Helgeland ” (1858), and “ Kongs-emnerne ” 
(1864). There is an immense energy about many of the scenes of 
storm and bloodshed in these curious dramas: written in a form 
which outwardly is much like that of the pseudo-classical French 
tragedy, but full of modern thought, strangely interpreting the 
ancient savagery. ; 

“The ‘Warriors at Helgeland” was, I believe, first written, or at 
first meant to be written, in the form of a true Greek tragedy ; and 
perhaps, for all its Vikings, it has more of the spirit of Aischylus 
than any modern attempt to reproduce his manner. But it is 
essentially Northern—its scene is a wintry sea-coast of the north, 
snow falls as the play begins, and its end is hardly heard for the 
howling of the northern tempest. 

The beginning of “ Dame Inger of Ostraat”’ is full of the weird 
interest which only the masters of melodrama know how to create ; 





but the sequel is hardly large enough in style to answer our 
awakened expectations. The third play, which treats of certain 
Pretenders of the twelfth century, is perhaps the finest of the 
three; which is as much as to say that,when you buy the book and 
read it—as I know well enough that you will—I hope you will first 
open at the page where “ Kongs-emnerne ” begins. 

Yet all these are a far cry from our later Ibsen and his teach- 
ings, whether as interpreted by Mr. Bernard Shaw or gathered from 


the Master’s pages by your humble 
Mus 1n URE. 





MR. WILLARD. 
———_———__ 

Mr. E. 8. Willard has hardly yet attained to the dignity of middle age, 
but he has already achieved a position on the London stage so high and so 
assured that his rivals may be counted on the fingers of one hand—and 
with a thumb or so to spare. A somewhat long provincial experience 
brought him to London an actor of rare accomplishment and completeness ; 
and though, by a curious fate; his fame in town was first made by a 
succession of parts almost precisely like each other—* Willard parts,” 
indeed, those polished scoundrels came to be called—his earlier reputation 
had been won by an extraordinary versatility. Willard the Third in “ Clan- 
carty,” Old Hayes in “ Arkwright’s Wife,” light comedy parts, broad comedy 
parts, romantic lovers—on all these he could venture, it was said, with 
equal success. And then, when Mr. Wilson Barrett’s famous management 
of the Princess’s came to an end, Mr. Willard determined to show that he 
could play “leading parts ’’—whether they were old men or young, “ cha- 
racter parts” or straightforward manly fellows—as well as another; and 
proved, indeed, that he could play them better. The greatest chance that 
he has ever had he was strong enough to turn into his greatest success ; 
and there is little doubt that American audiences will confirm the trium- 
phant verdict pronounced by London on his Cyrus Blenkarn in “‘ The Mid- 
dleman ”—a sweet and kindly old man, roused from a dream of life to the 
passion of a Lear almost, by wrongdoing and oppression. 








PASTORAL PLAY AT ASHURST PARK. 
——>—_ 

With a singular reliance on the weather, happily justified in the result, 
* Love’s Labour Lost’”’ was given as a Pastoral in the grounds of Ashurst 
Park under very picturesque conditions. A lake formed a suitable back- 
ground, and the trees and shrubs made a very natural scenic framework to 
the players in their characteristic costumes. It seems a pity that this grace- 
ful Shakespearian fantasy has not been more often chosen for a Pastoral 
Play ; it is so fitted for outdoor representation, almost demanding Nature’s 
surroundings of tree and leaf for its true setting. The entire success of 
the arrangement of the play is due to Mr. Alan MacKinnon, who is no 
tyro in the production of Shakespearian drama, and his cast, chiefly 
consisting of members of the Oxford Dramatic Society, appeared 
thoroughly at ease in the parts assigned to them. Perhaps the two best 
performances were Biron and Armado, though Costard ran them very hard. 
Mr. MacKinnon’s reading of the character of Biron, highly polished and 
graceful, was more airily dandified than one would expect of the cynic 
who said “I that have been love's whip,” “ the domineering pedant o’er 
the boy :” but as a reading it was thoroughly intelligent and consistent. 
The amia ble respectability and the victory of pardonable folly over Lenten 
resolutions in the King of Navarre were capitally rendered by Mr. W. F. 
Morris, whose elocution was very pleasant to listen to in these mumbling 
days. The Armado of Mr. E. H. Clark was less Spanish in its pride than 
fantastical in its conception. Indeed Shakespeare, seeing only the bom- 
bastic and swaggering side of the hated rivals of England, could not resist 
the temptation of making the Spaniard appear supremely ridiculous, and 
the childish absurdity of the character was brought forward with an 
admirable gravity. The Don’s page, Moth, was played with a most 
unconscious prettiness by Master Alaister Mackinnon, who was aided 
considerably, by his picturesque costume. To Mr. Henry Irving, Jun., was 
allotted the part of Boyet. His acting, except that it was good, was less 
like that of his father than his appearance would lead one to expect, and 
it seems a pity that he is not following in the paternal footsteps in choosing 
a profession. The worthies who form a pleasant interruption to the 
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eternal ‘love-making were well represented by Messrs. H. Spencer, S. H. 
Lechmere Stuart, and A. M. Richards ; but decidedly the best as a character 
study was the Costard of Mr. R. Goring Thomas. Lady Young’s 
Princess was a well thought out performance, and the Rosa- 
line of Mrs. Charles Sim was bright and incisive. A ladies’ 
Orchestra played some good music during the play, but we could have 
wished that they had gone so far as to accompany the song, “ When 
daises pied,” sung by Mrs. St. John Raikes in the character of Jacquenetta ; 
for an unaccompanied voice, though well managed, could not fail to sound 


thin in the open air after the music which had preceded it. Altogether 


the picturesque play was artistically produced, and, granting energy and 
enterprise, there is no reason why this beautiful creation of Shakespeare’s 
should not be more frequently given in the same way. 





ar A 
-THE THEATRE-LIBRE. 
a 


M. Antoine, in his book on the Théatre-Libre, relates (says the New York 
* Dramatic Mirror’’) how “ but three years ago he was a simple clerk in the 
Paris Gas Company; how he gathered around him a group of amateurs 
who used to interpret the current repertory for their own amusement, and 
how one day he suggested to his friends to throw conventionality 
to the four winds, and attempt the production of works hitherto 
unplayed, and that before a critical public —the press and mana- 
gerial world of Paris. The only means at the disposal of this 
ambitious little trowpe were the salaries of each individual member, 
and it was only by subscribing among themselves that the sum 
necessary to cover the expenses could be found. ‘The public was 
invited, so no receipts were anticipated. The fact that the 
night of their first public representation was fixed purposely on March 30, 
1880, so as to coincide with the gas company’s salary-day bears evidence of 
the low state of the common exchequer. But this enterprise and devotion 
to art was rewarded. The evening was a success, and one of the four 
original one-act plays produced‘ Jacques Damour’, by Léon Hennique— 
was immediately placed at the Odéon. Lack of means paralysed further 
action for some time, and it was two months later before the new Théitre 
Libre could give its second performance, when ‘ La Nini Bergamesque ’ of 
Emile Bergerat and ‘En Famille’, by Oscar Météner, were produced. A 
debt of three hundred francs followed, and it was then that 
M. Antoine conceived the idea of soliciting the wealthy literary 
classes of Paris for annual subscriptions. Antoine threw up 
his clerkship and prepared for along and obstinate fight with the ill-favour 
and jealousy of the other theatres on one hand and the mistrust of the 
public on the other. But he succeeded. In spite of much discouragement, 
and in spite of that brilliant chroniquer, Albert Wolff, who declared that 
the attempt would end in a fiasco, M. Antoine established the Théatre Libre 
on a firm basis. The first season of the Thédtre Libre opened with 
a subscription list of 3,700f., the second 11,000f., and at the opening 
of the third 40,000f. were in M. Antoine’s hands. With increasing 
prosperity the company changed their quarters, migrating from 
Montmartre to Montparnasse, and from Montparnasse to the centre 
of Paris, where it now occupies the Théditre des Menus-Plaisirs. 
The rest of M. Antoine’s interesting book is taken up chiefly with an 
analysis of the work accomplished, of the value, from the ethical, the 
esthetic, and the financial point of view of the plays produced, and of the 
causes that necessitate such an institution as the Thédtre Libre in the 
French capital. Antoine backs up his statement with figures, and certainly 
reasons with admirable logic. He shows that the two principal dramatic 
stages of France—the Frangais and the Odéon—which receive an aggregate 
subsidy of 1,020,000f., have only produced ninety-two original plays during 
aperiod of three years. The Théitre Libre during the same period, with- 
out subsidy and under the most unfavourable conditions, has produced 
125, and of these twenty-three have been reproduced by cther theatres. 
Antoine accuses the Thédtre Frangais of that worst of evils, as far as the 
ambitious dramatist is concerned—favouritism. He also declares the Con- 
servatoire to bea gigantic farce. The latter pages are devoted to an 
eloquent appeal for funds. Antoine wants money .to carry the work to 
still greater perfection, and to build on the boulevards a model theatre on 
the plan he has laid down. A few extracts from his programme read : 
‘The Théatre Libre will comprise a company of thirty-five artists of both 
sexes. They will receive a fixed yearly salary and participate in the profits of 





the theatre. They will undertake any réle that it may please the director to as- 
sign tothem. The important réles will be filled in turn, in the same play, 
by several artists. The names of these artists will never appear in adver- 
tisements or on the street posters ; all that will be mentioned is the hour of 
the performance, the title of the play, and the name of the author. The 
bill will be changed every fifteen days whatever the success of the work may 
be. The first performance of each new play will be private, the press, 

. friends and honorary members of the Thédtre Libre only being admitted. 
In the event of difficulties with the censorship the Thédtre Libre will revert 
to its old form, and will give the censured play in camera.’ ” 





THE ACTOR-MANAGER FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


———_@——_- 

It is interesting to find that the great controversy of to-day was in full 
bloom half a century ago. In the very first number of “ Punch ”—which 
appeared on the 17th of July, 1841—is an article on “the star” as a 
manager, which takes for its text the well-known story of Macready’s 
jealousy of Phelps, and its consequences. 

“The star system’? (says Mr. Punch) “has added another victim to 
the many already sacrificed to its rapacity and injustice. Mr. 
Phelps, an actor whose personation of Macduff, the Hunchback, 
Jaques, &c., would have procured for him in former times no mean 
position, has been compelled to secede from the Haymarket Theatre 
from a justifiable feeling of disgust at the continual sacrifices 
he was required to make for the aggrandisement of one to whom he may 
not possibly ascribe any superiority of genius. The part assigned to Mr. 
Phelps (Friar Lawrence) requires an actor of considerable powers, and 
under the old régime would have deteriorated nothing from Mr. Phelps’s 
position ; but we can understand the motives which influenced its rejec- 
tion, and whilst we deprecate the practice of actors refusing parts on 
every caprice, we consider Mr. Phelps’s opposition to this ruinous system 
of ‘starring’ as commendable and manly. The real cause of the 
decline of the drama is the upholding of this system. , The 
‘stars’ are paid so enormously, and cost so much to maintain 
them in their false position, that the manager cannot afford 
(supposing the disposition to exist) to pay the working portion of his 
company salaries commensurate with their usefulness or compatible with 
the appearance they are expected to maintain out of the theatre ; whilst 
opportunities of testing their powers as actors or of improving any favour- 
able impression they have made upon the public is denied to them from the 
fear that the influence of the greater, because more fortunate actor may be 
diminished thereby. ‘These facts are now so well known that men of edu- 
cation are deterred from making the stage a profession, and consequently 
the scarcity of rising actors is referable to this cause. 

«The poverty of our present dramatic literature may also be attributable 
to this absurd and destructive system. ‘The ‘star’ must be considered 
‘alone in the construction of the drama; or if the piece be not actually 
made to measure, the actor, par excellence, must be the arbiter of the 
author’s creation. Writers are thus deterred from making experiments in 
the higher order of dramatic writing, for should [not] their subject admit 
of this individual display, its rejection by the ‘star’ would render the 
labour of months valueless, and the dramatist, driven from the path of 
fame, degenerates into a literary drudge, receiving for his wearying labour 
a lesser remuneration than would otherwise be awarded him from the 
pecuniary monopoly of the ‘ star.’”’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
-——)>— 


It is always exceedingly difficult to estimate the position of an actor 
from abroad before you have seen him. Rumour is so untrustworthy a 
critic, and so very easily ‘“ got hold of.” As far as one could make out 
from the advance-paragraphs which heralded the coming of Mr. Nat 
Goodwin, of America, one judged him to be a “ variety-actor” whose 
ambition had led him to attempt a “higher walk” of the drama, and 
seemingly not without success. Having seen variety-actors, one trembled : 
though, of course, some of the best of American actors will play now and 
again in dramas whose one virtue is the entire lack of pretensions to 
literary merit. 
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But Mr. Goodwin's paragraphs had by no means exaggerated his virtues. 
He is a comedian whom to look at is to love: or, in less copybook language, 
he is an actor unusually sympathetic—a true comedian ; and he has also that 
best American pathos, unforced and always manly, whose force is partly 
due to the American’s excellent habit of speaking from his chest like a 
man, and not from somewhere half way up his throat like an Englishman— 
an Englishman, that is, of what is called culture. We do not mind how 
many actors New York sends us if they are all like those now playing in 
our midst; nor do we think that they need complain of any prejudice 
against their honest accent or any lack of sympathy in our greeting. 
#** 7 

While we are speaking of the acting it seems necessary to mention 
some other people besides Mr. Goodwin—for others there were, and people 
highly thought of. Their parts were of some importance, too—not mere 
“ feeders ” for the star; yet it is astonishing how little individuality there 
was about any of them. This was by no means the fault of the actors. 
Mr. William Farren—a little hazy about the words at first—Mr. Charles 
Glenny and Mr. Eversfield, Miss Kate Forsyth—in the best part after Mr. 
Goodwin’s, a cheery young widow—Miss Jenny McNulty, and Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq all did what they could with a set of personages one and all 
devoid of the faintest glimmer of originality. 

** 

But the play—the “ Gold Mine ” from which Mr. Goodwin seems to have 
dug much precious metal in the States? Well, the play rather tended to 
prove that assertion of Mr. Jones’s as to the importance of big letters. 
Here we had twoimportations from America—a native actor and a new and 
native play. Of the former we have seen many, and liked more than a few; 
of the latter we can count on one hand those which have been imported 
which it was possible to like at all. And this was an original comedy, one 
of whose authors was among the best known of American critics—Mr. 
Brander Matthews ; so that, on the whole, we might be reasonably expected 
to feel much more interest in the “ star-piece ” than in the star. 


* * 
* 


But we knew star-pieces, and did not; and we were perfectly right. “A 
Gold Mine,” by Messrs. Brander Matthews and George H. Jesssop, has not 
perhaps the daring badness of the “ Mighty Dollar” and other aboriginal 
comedies which the Gaiety has seen ; it has even a dramatic scene or so in 
the last act, and a pleasant five minutes here and there. But it has also 
an enormous vacuity, an unrememberableness all its own. Another week 
and not a character, an incident, a line in it will survive in the memory of 
the youngest spectator. re 

* 

“ Sowing and Reaping ”—not unaided by “ Delicate Ground ”—seems to 
have pleased the people at the Criterion, and runs on till further notice. 

+9 

Mr. Hermann Vezin and his pupil, Miss Laura Johnson, are now appear- 
ing nightly at the Princes’ Hall in Mr. Charley Pond’s entertainment. 
Their recitations win golden opinions from all those sorts of people who 
wisely prefer a cool two hours of Shakespeare and Poe to double the 
quantity of melodrama on these hot evenings. 

+* 

At Mr. Sidney Alport’s benefit at the Vaudeville on Saturday evening of 
this week the popular “Tomboy” will be followed by a concert in which 
so many well-known singers will take part that the acting-manager’s many 
friends will hardly get away before the Sabbath has begun. : 

baa 

The energetic Messrs. Cartwright and Overton have secured another 
French play, and Mr. Henry Hamilton has adapted or is adapting it. 
Drury Lane was at first said to be the destined abode of the ‘Fortune of 
War”—as “ La Drapeau ”’ is to be called in its English form. 

** 

Next week the “ Winning Post’”’ at the Adelphi, and at the Shaftesbury 
a new heroine in place of Miss Olga Brandon, who migrates to the house 
of the Gattis. 


* * 
x 


The brilliant conversazione of “ ye sette of odd volumes” at the Grosvenor 
Gallery last week was made additionally interesting by an excellent pro- 
gramme of music from well-known artists, assisted by Bros. Horner 
(“ organist’) and Hermann Vezin (‘poor player”), but especially so by 








the first performance of a ‘‘ Dramatic Sketch” from the prolific pen of Dr. 
Todhunter (‘‘ The Bard”). It is well that a name which has been of such 
terrific import to many of us in early life should be attached to so soothing 
and delightful an idyll as that which on the 17th inst. charmed us under 
the title of ‘How dreams come true!” Dr. Todhunter has of late seemed 
to invite us to forget the mathematical maltreatment of his namesake by 
the charm of his classical orations, but on this occasion he has given us a 
poem of the printing press of medieval times. The little work, which will 
doubtless be soon submitted for more general approval, was excellently 
rendered by Miss Florence Farr (Mrs. Emery), Miss Ethel Holme and Mr. 
Courtenay. The Doctor seems to be always fortunate in his interpreters, 
but in Miss Farr, with her histrionic gifts, exceptional personal attractions, 
and admirable elocution, he has certainly stolen a march upon more 
professional entrepreneurs. Whether this lady be an amateur or not I do 
not know—(or care)—yet she is an actress there can. be no “ possible, 
probable shadow of doubt—no shadow of doubt whatever.’’ The per- 
formances were highly appreciated by a great number of guests, who were 
gracefully received by Mrs. Holme and her husband.“ His Oddship,’”’ the 
president. Amongst those present were the Dowager Countess of 
Aberdeen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Alfred Lyall, the Greek Minister, 
Admiral Sir E. Englefield, Mr. Walter Crane, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Professor Hughes Bernard, and the Misses Quaritch, W. H. Denny, Mrs. 
Campbell Perugini, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lake, General Festing, Messrs. 
Conrad Cooke, Gleeson White, Haite, Caines, Jackson, Lane, and a host of 
other friends of this eccentrio and exclusive artistic confraternity. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
no 

The characteristic energy of Mr. Augustus Harris in producing the 
“Hamlet” of M. Ambroise Thomas on Monday, “ for that night only ” of 
the present season, deserves indeed a highly favourable mention ; but, more 
praiseworthy still, was the trouble taken to make that one performance a 
really good one. As the opera has no “ first tenor” part, M. Jean de 
Reszke could not appear in it; but with’ such artists as MM. Lassalle, 
Isnardon, and Montariol, and Mmes. Melba and Richard in the chief parts, 
the most exacting opera-goer could desire no stronger cast. But neither 
such a cast, nor any possible cast, can ever make M. Thomas’s opera 
a really popular work in this country. It is seriously, conscientiously, 
and skilfully written ; but when all this has been said it remains the fact 
that it is a caricature of the tragedy. However, we have not now to criti- 
cise the opera, but to notice the performance. M. Lassalle’s rendering of 
the part of Hamlet showed more inequality than we are used to find 
in his performances. It may, perhaps, have been intentionally that he 
strove to exhibit Hamlet rather as “ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form” than as the moody, melancholy Prince ; but the conception did not 
appear quite consistent throughout, and it was chiefly in the two great 
scenes—that with the Ghost in Act II. and the scene in the Queen’s 
closet—that one saw the full greatness of the artist. These scenes 
were superbly rendered. Nervousness also, or perhaps some temporary 
indisposition, now and then affected his usually perfect intonation. And 
here we may notice the absurdity of concluding the opera with the fourth 
act, a conclusion which settles nothing but the fate of Ophelia, leaving 
Hamlet and all the other characters; as it were, suspended in mid-air. The 
part of Claudius is not suited to M. Isnardon, and he evidently did not feel 
at home in it, but did his best. M. Montariol was very good in the small 
part of Laertes, and M. Darval sang the interminable D’s of the Ghost with 
due impressiveness and in good tune. Marcellus and Horatio were adequately 
presented by Sigr. Iginio Corsi and Miranda. With a full recollection of Mlle. 
Titiens as the Queen, we are inclined to consider Mlle. Richard’s perform- 
ance as perhaps the best rendering of this most difficult and ungrateful 
part that has been seen in this country. Thanks to this fine artist and to 
M. Lassalle, the duet in the Queen’s closet produced as powerful an impres- 
sion as anything in the opera. As to the heroine of the piece, the purity 
and beauty of Mme. Melba’s voice and the finish of her vocalisation admi- 
rably quaiify her to do justice to the beautiful and pathetic music 
which the composer has lavished on the part of his heroine: as an 
actress Mme. Melba has no decided power, and has not yet had experierice 
enough to compensate for the want of the inborn faculty. She sang the 
music of the long and varied final scene with admirable skill and wonder- 
ful charm, and the fall of the curtain after the pianissimo of her dying 
notes was followed by an outburst of genuine and well-deserved applause. 
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The chorus and orchestra, under Sig. Bevignani, executed their shares in 
excellent style, and the opera was received with as much favour as it seems 
ever likely to command. 

“ Die Meistersinger ” was given for the last time this season on the follow- 
ing night, in the presence of the customary very large audience, whose 
enthusiasm was unbounded. So far as this denotes appreciation of an un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable work we are with the enthusiasts : a3 a tribute 
to the merits of a particalar performance we are fain to look upon it as 
somewhat excessive. For, truth to tell, the representation fell short of the 
standard reached by its predecessors. Chorus and principals alike fre- 
quently sinned in the matter of intonation, and the orchestral playing 
was ragged and rough beyond even the watchfulness of a Mancinelli to 
remedy. Butin the hard work of the past ten weeks is doubtless to be found 
a sufficient reason for these shortcomings, which need not be enlarged upon. 
There can be no question that the work has laid a very firm hold upon the 
public, and in view of the frequent repetitions in the future which this 
fact ensures, there arelone or two points to which managerial attention 
may with advantage be directed. Our first difference lies with the orchestral 
department. Generally speaking, the playing does not lack quality of tone— 
such a failing with so superb u body of instrumentalists would indeed be 
strange—it is against its quantity we are constrained to protest. There is 
often too much noise. Voices are drowned and details obscured in an 
objectionable and wholly unnecessary way. Equally subversive of the 
composer’s intertion do we consider many of the tempi adopted by Signor 
Mancinelli. The tendency throughout is to drag and sentimentalise in 
defiance of Wagner’s express directions to the contrary, and of the brisk, 
healthy spirit of the comedy. Some of the principal singers are prime 
offenders in this respect. Both they and the band stand in much need of 
the process known amongst painters as ‘pulling together.” Cuts must, 
we suppose, be regarded as inevitable under existing circumstances. We 
can see no justification, however, for the mutilation of Hans Sachs’ noble 
soliloquy, ‘‘ Wahn! Wahn!” Another year shouid see this mark of unpar- 
donable vandalism swept away. Mr. Augustus Harris has justly earned so 
high a reputation for artistic stage management that there is ground for 
surprise that certain conventionalities which characterized the earlier per- 
formances of “ Die Meistersinger ” are allowed to continue. For instance, 
what can be more unreal and “ stagey”’ than the entry of the crowd at the 
end of Act 2? The we’ve-all-been-waiting-round-the-corner air they have 
is unmistakable and ludicrous. Then is there no better way of managing 
Hans Sachs and his light in the same Act? Why should he be permitted 
to bring his bench down to the footlights and use a lamp which throws no 
beam at all? As now arranged the scene approaches burlesque. And, 
finally, is there no means of securing that the second entry of Walter in 
the third Act shall occur at the right moment? M. Jean de Reszke is in- 
variably late, arriving after Eva’s cry of delighted surprise, so that one of 
the mcst touching and human as well as dramatic points of the drama is 
rendered meaningless. All of these are blemishes which very considerably 
detract from the value of the Corent Garden presentation of Wagner’s 
fascinating work; and once they are brought home to the manager of the 
Royal Italian Opera none, we are assured, will be more desirous or more 
capable of remedying them. To his consideration, then, we may leave 
them without more ado. 





MR. WETHERILL’S ‘‘STRAD.” 
——>——_- 


Mr. J. H. Bonawitz kindly allows us to reprint the following interesting 
letter from Mr. H. M. Wetherill, of Germantown, Philadelphia, concerning 
the famous “Strad” to which allusion has already been made in our 


columns :— 
May 9, 1890. 


“In further reference to my Strad, the letter of mine which you kindly 
made public in the ‘‘ Mustcat Wortp”’ only asserted over my own signa- 
ture that I have a genuine Strad. Now the owners of the many imitations 
make the same assertion as to their instruments, which causes most 
people to be incredulous as to all claims of that sort. On 
Ole Bull’s last visit to this country 1 met him at the house 
of a friend who had told him of my Strad, and at his desire I sent 
for it and showed it tohim. He recognised its genuineness at once, and 
remarked that he had been trying all his life to get one at any price, but 
had never found a genuine Strad that could be bought. He examined it 
and played on it, discovering of course that it was not in perfect order. 





This seems to have dwelt on his mind, for after his return to Norway and 
shortly before his death he wrote me the letter of which the following is a 


copy :— 
Lyso, August 2, 1877. 


Dear Mr. Wetueriii: When I saw your beautiful Antonius Stradivarius, 
at our friend Stewardson’s house [ expressed to yourself my admiration for 
the instrument. The slight deficiency of fullness in the tone is not the fault 
of the instrument but of the bar, and I would strongly recommend you to 
have it remedied by Mr. Albert, who thoroughly understands to give the 
instrument support and its original form, adding beauty to perfection of 
tone. It would be pity to let it remain in statu quo, and still worse to 
trust it to unskilful hands. You can safely trust him; he is very skilful. 

I believe your Strad was from the excellent period of 1708. 

With sincere regards, 
Yours, 
(Signed) OLE Bout. 

I not only had the base-bar fixed, but had removed from the inside of 
the top a quantity of patches of muslin, paper, and parchment, which had 
been put there by some primitive repairer to repair insignificant cracks, and 
two heavy blocks of wood near each of the F holes, where no repair was 
needed. All this accounts for the fact that the violin was not sold in 
Europe, for Mr. Mangold always refused to have it opened.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ne 

On Saturday and Monday evenings were held the usual examinations of 
the Operatic Class of the Royal Academy, the scences chosen for perform- 
ance being taken from “‘ Mignon,” “ Dinorah,’”’ “ Marta,” “ Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,” ‘Aida,’ and “The Devil’s Opera.” Although individual 
criticism is of course impossible, we are at liberty to congratulate Dr. 
Mackenzie and his colleagues on the excellent promise displayed by all 
the pupils who took part. It is obvious that the teaching imparted has been 
of the best kind, sound vocal method being as conspicuous as freedom 
and propriety of dramatie gesture. The awards were as follows :—Certifi- 
cates : Miss Kate Johnstone and Miss Rough. Silver medal: Miss Gertrude 
Findon. Bronze medals: Miss V. Robinson, Miss Ormerod, Miss Florence 
Easton, Miss Gill, Miss Trotman, Mr. Frank Morton, and Mr. William Philp ; 
while Messrs. Taussig and Edwards were commended. The judges were 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Charles Lyall, Mr. Edgar F. Jacques, and Dr. W. 
A. Barrett (Chairman). 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
———__>—_—_. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Council the following Honorary 
officers were elected :—President: The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, 
LL.D., Joseph Barnby, Esq., J. R. Bridson, Esq., F.R.A.S., Sir George 
Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P., Edmund Boulnois, Esq., M.A., M.P., Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Q.C., the Right Hon. Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., 
the Hon. Bernard Coleridge, M.P., the Hon. George Curzon, M.P., Joseph 
8. Gabriel, Esq., J. T. Agg-Gardner, Esq., M.P., Col. E. Stock Hill, C.B., 
M.P., Sir Wm. H. Houldsworth, Bart., M.P., Morton Latham, Esq., M.A., 
Mus.B., H. L. Lawson, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott, 
Q.C., M.P., David Nasmith, Esq., Q.C., LL.B., the Right Hon. Viscount 
Newark, M.P., Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P., G. A. Osborne, 
Esq., Sir R. H. Paget, Bart., M.P.,the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B., 
M.P., Sir Edward Reed, M.P., J. W. Sidebotham, Esq., M.P., Mus.B., Pal- 
grave Simpson, Esq., Lieut.-Col. 8. W. Wilkinson. Organist: Professor 
John Frederick Bridge, Mus.D. Standing Counsel: David Nasmith, Esq. 
Librarian: W. G. W. Goodworth, Esq., L.Mus. Physician: A. W. Orwin, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Surgeon: Charles Chinner Fuller, F.R.C.S. 

The public distribution of diplomas and certificates by the warden (the 
Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D.) for the thirty-fourth half-yearly Higher 
Examinations took place on Tuesday, the 22nd inst., when the college 
diploma of Licentiate in Music was conferred on Percy Ravenscroft 
Scrivener, of Asausol, Bengal, India; and the diploma of Associate in 
Music on Maud Elizabeth Cater, Herbert Drake, Peter Goodman, Charles 
Ewart Gravely, Frank G. Merrick, and Marian Reynolds. The total 


‘number of certificates awarded was 82. 
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The Organ World. 








NOTES. 


—_+——— 

Few organ recitals have proved more disappointing than that given 
on Messrs. Casson’s now famous instrument by M. Aug. Wiegand on 
Tuesday evening last at St. Barnabas, Pimlico. There was an organ 
of exceptional beauty of tone, an audience chiefly composed of pro- 
fessional players and experienced admirers of the “ King of instru- 
ments,” and an organist who on previous occasions has proved himself 
to be an accomplished performer, and this was the programme: “ Sonata 
in D minor” (Mailly), only the first movement played, but a very fair 
specimen of good modern French organ music; “ Benediction Nuptiale ” 
(&. de Vilbac), a sentimental melody chiefly heard on quavering reed stops 
accompanied with gambols on the flute ; arrangement of “‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,’ which, as may be imagined, was simply a burlesque on 
Handel’s time-honoured pianoforte piece ; arrangement of the ‘“ Adagio,” 
from Beethoven’s fifth pianoforte sonata inE flat, Op. 10, No. 1, many 
effects in which could only be characterised avs “funny’’ ; “ Passacaglia 
in C minor” (Seb. Bach); arrangement of “La ci darem” by 
Mozart, the phrasing of which, if peculiar, was at least highly original ; 
arrangement of an “ Htude de Concert’? (Louis Lacombe) one of those 
lively little “jigs ” which our neighbours over the water seem to think 
peculiarly suitable to the genius of the organ; “Idylle” (Wiegand), 
‘introducing representation of a storm,” of which little can be said beyond 
that it was an artistic storm, and that the thunder was of a refined and 
pleasing character; and a “Marche St. Cécile’? (Wiegand), which by its 
brightness and vigour formed a welcome relief after the “sentimentalism 
and sensationalism ’”’ pervading the majority of the preceding pieces. It-is 
only fair to Mr. Wiegand to say that he probably did the best possible 
with this fantastic and unsatisfactory programme, and that he advanta- 
geously displayed the “fancy stops’ of the organ, for so beautifully is the 
organ voiced that often the simple tone of these stops produced pleasurable 
feelings. But why was such a selection of pieces made? The beauty of the 
solo stops would have been doubly apparent in legitimate organ music. If 
the recital had been given at the Crystal Palace on an Easter Monday 
there might have been some reason for putting forward such a programme, 
but apparently considerable care had been expended, by issuing special 
invitations, to secure the attendance of leading London organists. Many 
of these came to admire, but stayed to smile. M. Wiegand has been tiis- 
informed if he supposes that such programmes are attractive to the English 
organ enthusiast ; and if he reasons from experience in his own country— 
well, the sooner some English organists go there the better. Such recitals 
as that on Tuesday-exemplify extravagance in its worst form, a brilliant 
organist wasting his talents on trivialities,a magnificent organ devoted 
to the illustration of feebleness, an audience expectant of artistic eleva- 
tion supplied with amusement. 

* * 
* 

The first annual festival of the Guild of Organists was held on Tuesday 
evening in St. Paul’s Church, Vicarage Gate. The Hon. and Rev. E. Carr- 
Glynn preached an impressive sermon on the text, “ Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy house, and the place where Thine honour dwelleth.” <A 
splendid choir of over 150 voices took part, under the conductorship of Mr. 
J. Maude Crament, Mus.Bac., Mr. G: F. Huntley, Mus.Bac., being the 
organist. Selections of organ music were given before the service by Mr. 
C. T. Corke and Mr. W. H. Stocks, and after by Mr. A. Carnall, Mus.Bac., 
and ‘Mr. George Cooper. The processional hymn was written for the occa- 
sion by Dr. E. T. Hopkins to words by the Rev. F. K. Harford, while the 
hymn before the sermon had also been written specially by the Bishop of 
Exeter. 

#0 

The programmes of the three recitals given last week in the Queen’s 
Hall of the People’s Palace by Mr. B. Jackson, F.C.O. (organist to the 
People’s Palace) included the following :—Phantasie in D flat (Sonata No. 
12), Rheinberger ; Canzone, Guilmant ; Minuetto, Calkin ; Concerto in F, No. 4, 
Handel; Aria, “Jerusalem” (St. Paul), Mendelssohn; Offertoire in C, 
Wely ; Allegro Maestoso in F sharp (Sonata No. 5), Rheinberger ; Evensong, 
Graham; Fantasia on the “Vesper Hymn,” Turpin; Pastorale, Klein; 
March, Van Eyken: Flute Concerto, Rink; Canon in B minor, Schumann ; 
Postlude in A, Dyer ; “ Hear my Prayer,” Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue 
in D major, Bach; Sonata in C minor, Salome. 








From an American paper :— 

“ An Episcopalian Church advertises for an organist and choirmaster, and 
after describing numerous duties, salary, and style of organ, adds: ‘ must 
be exceptionally good all-round man and devout churchman.’ We object, 
right here. An organist who is a ‘ good all-round man ’ is no artist ; he’s 
a labourer, and the law distinctly prohibits the importation of labour under 
contract. An organist is not a good ‘ all-round man.’ He may do tolerably well 
at carrying out the ashes and sweeping up the church before service, but 
when it comes to reading the service and delivering the sermons he can’t 
do it and properly attend to his work in the organ-loft. It’s all right to 
make these musicians work ; they are rolling in wealth, everyone of them, 
and we want to see them earn their money—but an organist can’t carry up 
coal with one hand and usher strangers into a pew with the other, 
and at the same time play a pedal voluntary with his feet and 
lead the choir with his voice. If he can, he is, as we said before, not 
an artist—he’s a laborer and we protest against his importation. As far 
as being a ‘ devout churchman’ is concerned, we presume no trouble would 
be experienced on that score. All the organists we ever knew were devout ; 
and all through a complicated and poorly-executed musical service they 
invariably kept using scriptural terms—sometimes with considerable force, 
but always with great appropriateness : especially when the tenor would 
come in a bar ahead and the soprano a bar behind. Qh, they’re devout 
enough.” 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
ae 


The midsummer examinations have been more largely attended than on 
any previous occasion. The exammers were: Drs. J. F. Bridge, F. E. 
Gladstone, G. M. Garrett; Messrs. J. Higgs, Mus. Bac., W. S. Hoyte; 
Drs. H. W. Little, C. Warwick Jordan, Haydn Keeton,G.C. Martin; Mr. 
W. Parratt, Mus. Bac.; Drs. Pearce and E. H. Turpin. The F.C.O. diplomas 
were distributed on July 18th by Mr. James Higgs, Mus. Bac., and the 
A.C.O. certificates were presented by Mr. I. W. Sidebotham, M.P., Mus. 
Bac., Oxon., on July 25. The following gentlemen are the new Fellows: 
T. H. Bennett, Derby; S. H. Broughton, Blackburn; T. Cox, Wolver- 
hampton; F. S. Davey, Chislehurst ; T. H. Davis, Mus. Bac., Birmingham ; 
C. H. Duffield, Norwich; A. C. Edwards, Harlow ; A. C. Fisher, Burton-on- 
Trent ; B. J. Hancock, St. Peter’s Park; G. A. Hardesty, Sevenoaks ; 
J. W. Ivimey, Harrow; A. Oake, Folkestone; J. F. Proudman, Stoke 
Newington; EK. Robins, Lewisham; G. C. Richardson, Stoke Newington ; 
W. A. Sabin, Oxford; J. P. Shaw, Northwich; W. A. Soyer, Blackheath ; 
W. E. Taylor, Battersea ; R. H. Turner, Dundee ; E. E. Vinen, Southwark. 








MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
—_»—__—— 

All last week the sounds of revelry and the sweeter sounds of music went 
on without abatement. Indeed as the season draws to a close the pace 
becomes faster and faster, and there is no human being with strength or 
energy enough to accomplish all that is offered him. Let us hope that in 
some more perfect state of existence we may be able to enjoy a great deal 
more than one good thing at a time. But soon, very soon now, all will 
be still in the beautiful drawing-rooms we have been haunting. The reign 
of brown holland and barrel-organs is at hand, and when the last notes of 
“Carmen” have died away next Monday night, “ Music” will be over 
in London till we all come back rested and refreshed, and the cosy winter 
season begins. 

#9 

We shall do no more now than mention a few of the best and most suc- 
cesssful “Musics” of the week, among which Lady Ardilaun’s, in 
Carlton-House Terrace, was certainly charming. The surprise of the evening 
was the appearance of. Miss Eames, the lovely and very charming young 
American prima donna. She had but just arrived from Paris, where, as we 
know, she was the favourite of the past season, melting all hearts by her 
fresh young voice in Juliet, which she sang so often with Jean de Reszke. 
Though everyone was very sorry indeed that Mdme. Melba was ill and 
could not come to this delightful party, all were, of course, pleased to see 
and hear the new soprano—who seemed quite to fulfil all the high expecta- 
tions which awaited her. Besides Miss Eames, Madme. Nordica—always 
cordially welcomed—sang her best; Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Ben 
Davies effectively represented the vocal characteristics of the sterner 
sex; and M. Johannes Wolff and M. Hollman supplied the in- 
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strumental part of the programme with their usual success. Every- 
one congratulated Lady Ardilaun on the fineness of the evening, and 
nothing could have been prettier or more fascinating than the arrange- 
ments. The long terrace covered in at the back of the house was exquisitely 
lighted with electric light, and filled with waving palms, roses, lilies, and 
all kinds of flowers, so that the air was full of sweet scents as well as 
sounds, and people enjoyed themselves so much that many of them stayed 
till it was too Jate, or too early rather, to go on to the dances they had 
meant to attend. Nearly all the fashionebles were present, besides a 
number of well-known actors and actresses, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Lady Monckton, 


and others. 
* * 


On Wednesday evening the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle gave a very 
pleasant musical party at her charming house in Hill-street, Berkeley 
Square, when Madame Nordica sang Mr. Thomas’) pretty and melodious 
“Les Filles de Cadix” and his “ Polacta,” and wot great applause there- 
for. Mdlle. de Vigne gave songs by Massenet and Rossini, and Monsieur 
de Soria proved himself as finished and favourite a singer as ever. The 
guests were very distinguished, including the Prince and Princess Doria, 
the Italian Ambassador and Countess Tormelli, the young Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle, Lord and Lady Kilmorey, Lord and Lady William 
Nevill, Lady Henry Gordon Lennox, Lady Greville, Lady Constance 
Leslie and Miss Leslie, Lady Francis Gordon, Lady Mexborough, and many 
others well known in aristocratic circles. 

* * 

Mrs. MacEwan is one of those genial hostesses whose entertainment may 
be counted upon to be pleasant and well arranged. Her “ Music ” at 47, 
Berkeley-square, was one of the most brilliant ; and personages no less im- 
portant than M. Jean de Reszke and Miss Eames contributed, as well as 
Malle. Scalchi and the inevitable Messrs. Wolff and Hollman, to an excellent 
programme. A great crowd of fashionable people thoroughly appreciated 
the very charming music provided for them, among them being Prince and 
Princess Malcom Khan, the Marquis and Marchioness of Headfort, the 
Marchioness of Bristol and Lady Mary Hervey, Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, 
Lady Helmsley, and many another noble lord and fair lady too numerous 
to mention. 

+ # 

Lord Greville’s house in Chesterfield Gardens, which was recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Frederick Beer, was superbly decorated on Monday even- 
ing, when a very successful and pleasant musical party was given by Mrs. 
F. Beer. A very smart and select company assembled, among whom Miss 
Violet Lane-Fox (whose engagement to Mr. George Herbert had just been 
announced) was much admired and talked of. Mr. Herbert is grandson 
of the Earl of Kerry, and heir presumptive to Lord Powis. The Countess 
of Crawford, the Countess of Lathom, Lady Wantage, Lady Hayter, Lord 
and Lady George Campbell, Lady Constance and Miss Leslie, Mrs. W. 
Lowther, Mr. and Mrs. Sassoon, Lady Conyers, Lord and Lady Dorchester, 
and the Hon. Sir Stafford and Lady Northcote were among the 
guests. The music provided was worthy of the occasion, for the artists 
engaged included Miss Zélie de Lussan, Miss Ella Russell, Miss Grace 
Damian, Senor Valero, M. Edouard de Reszke, and Herr Schénberger, who 
all sang or played in their most brilliant style. 

*,* 

Two new songs by that charming and accomplished musician, Lady 
Waterford, were sung Miss Meredyth Elliot at Lady Palliser’s Musical 
at Home on Saturday afternoon, given at the Meistersingers’ Club. 
The first was called “Autumn Song,’ and (on being encored) the 
singer gave “ Undying; both were much admired. Several instru- 
mental pieces were well given by Miss Sybil Palliser, daughter of the 
hostess, who played a duet for violin and piano with Miss Fox, and two 
other pieces for piano and orchestra, accompanied by the Meistersinger 
Orchestra. There was a large and appreciative audience of well-known 
people. 

** 

There was a very large and very fashionable gathering at the Grosvenor 
Gallery on Tuesday evening, when the Grosvenor Club gave their last 
Ladies’ Night” of the season. The music provided for the guests was of 
the very best. Mdlle Zélie de Lussan sang the aria, “ Plus grand dans son 
obscurité,’”’ from Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” and “ O, luce di quest’ anima ;”’ 
Miss Margaret Macintyre was heard in the Valse from “Roméo et 
Juliette ” and “ Bel raggio ;’’ Miss Amy Sandon in songs by Pergolesi and 
Schumann; and Mr. Ben Davies, in the absence of Mr. Plunket Greene, 





who was singing at Covent Garden, gave “ I’llsing thee songs of Araby.” 
That these admirable artists acquitted themselves with their ‘aecus- 
tomed success scarcely needs saying, nor was the audience sloWin showing 
its appreciation. For many, however, the principal interest attached to 
the violin solos of M. Ysiiye, who had come over specially from Brussels for 
the concert. Perhaps his most wonderful performance was that of “ Wie- 
niawski’s “Airs Russes,’’ in which his fine tone, perfect phrasing, and 
phenomenal mechanism were equally displayed. Society, fashionable and 
artistic, was well represented, a few among those present being T.R.H. 
Prince and Princess Hohenlohe, Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Lyon and Lady Playfair, Lord Norton and the Hon. Mrs. Adderley, Lady 
Colin Campbell, Earl and Countess Spencer, Captain Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Furniss, M. Paul Blouet, and Miss Hope 'l'emple. 





CONCERTS. 
One een 


The Russian ten-year-old, Max-Hambourg, gave his second recital on 
Monday afternoon in Princes’ Hall. His performances on that occasion offer 
no reason for the modification of the opinions expressed previously. The 
programme contained no Beethoven piece, and an arrangement for two 
pianos of Mozart’s Concerto in D minor was not given owing to the non- 
arrival of the second instrument. Amongst the pieces actually played, 
Haydn’s Variations in F minor and several Schumann pieces fared best, 
the variations being given with extreme delicacy and singularly true 
expression. Delicacy and truth also marked, to a comparatively 
phenomenal degree, the performance of the ‘ Schlummerlied ” and 
“Des Abends,” while Bach’s Preludes and Fugues in B flat and C sharp 
were scarcely less adequately played. A Mazurka and two Valses by Cho- 
pin, a Melody by Paderewski, and Schubert’s B minor Minuet were also 
given; and though the tendency to over-refinement before noticed was 
otcasionally apparent, the recital as a whole did but serve to deepen the 
conviction that in this child there are infinite possibilities of greatness. 
Whether those possibilities are to be fulfilled rests entirely with his 
Let them look to their responsibilities. 

* % 
* 


parents. 


A vocal recital was given last Saturday at the Guildhall School of Music 
by the pupils of Mr. Albert Visetti. This gentleman has made for himself 
so enviable a reputation as a teacher of singing that no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that his pupils on the occasion in question not only dis- 
played considerable talent but also gave evidence of having been soundly 
and carefully trained. One and all have acquired an excellent method ; 
their production is good, they pronounce their words clearly, and 
sing for the most part without tremolo, and phrase intelligently. We may 
single out as instances of the most promise Miss Ada Moore, who sang “ O 
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Mio Fernando;” Miss Bensabatti, who is quite an embryo Patti; 
Madame Annie Morley, the possessor of a rich contralto voice ; Miss Dunn, 
whose style isalready well formed; and Miss Kate Graves. A word of 
praise, too, should be given to Miss Katie Law, who played two violin 


» obbligatos very well indeed. 


\ 


* * 
* 


” Miss Smyth gave a concert on Tuesday afternoon at her residence, 48, 
‘Broadhurst-gardens, South Hampstead. The two most important instru- 
mental items in the programme were Mr. Charles E. Stephens’s Duo Brillant 
(Op. 19) and Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, for violin and piano. The first 
mentioned work received ample justice at the hands of the composer and 
the concert-giver, who has a good touch and is a neat and refined executant ; 
Mr. Jules Koopman was heard to advantage in conjunction with Miss 
Smythin the Sonata, which was most intelligently interpreted ; Miss Robiolio 
gave a satisfactory account of “ Voi che sapete;” also singing Tosti’s 
« Ninon” very expressively, and Adam’s“ Work-a-day World,” of which she 
repeated the last verse; Miss Larkworthy and Miss J. Larkworthy, pupils 
of Miss Smyth, essayed pianoforte soli by Schubert, Liszt, and Chopin ; 
and Miss Rogers, also a pupil of Miss Smyth, played Sterndale Bennett’s 
“Study ” in G minor and Schumann’s “ Nachtstiick” in D flat in promising 





fashion. Mr. Frederick Penna sang Purcell’s “I attempt from Love’s sick- 
ness to fly” and M. V. White’s “The Devout Lover” admirably, Mr. 
C. E. Stephens accompanying. Miss Smyth concluded the concert agree- 
ably with an “ Impromptu” (MS.) by Mr. F. Praeger and Dr. C. Vincent’s 


‘* Allegro Vivace.” 
* % 


* 

A concert was given in the Steinway Hall on Thursday afternoon of last 
week by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, who is the owner of a light soprano voice 
of pleasant and even quality. She phrases with intelligence, and 
achieved legitimate success in songs by Jensen, Schumann, Taubert, and 
others, the second-named composer’s “ Marienwiirmchen s being given 
with best effect. Miss Marie Groebel’s firm rich voice and expres- 
sive style were well exhibited in a Rossini air and Schumann’s 
“ Waldesgespriich ” and “ Widmung.” The pianist was Mr. Arthur Fried- 
heim, who played, with good execution but dry expression, pieces by 
Chopin and Liszt and a transcription of the overture to “ Tannhiuser.” We 
suppose that it is quite useless, but we are driven once more to record an 
objection to these vulgar attempts to “adapt” pieces for the very instru- 
ments for which they are unsuited. Why, on the same plan, do not 
milliners construct bonnets out of good shoe leather, or bootmakers 
endeavour to fashion a dragoon’s boots out of silk and feathers? 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, FuuHam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, ParK Roap, Haverstock Hitt, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DorsrEtT. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B, LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hatsgey Street, CADOGAN SQuaRE, W. 


CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, REGENT’S Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork STREET, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Bensize Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, DucuEss Roap, EpGBastron, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Street, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roan, Primrose Hix, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
; 10a, Warwick Street, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH HovusE, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RucBy. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LOUGHBOROUGH Roan, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp STREEr. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
ie Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TriniTy COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
1a, WIMPOLE StREET, W. 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hearey, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MarLBoroveH SrrReet. 





BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrRaND, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PLAcE, Dorset Square, N.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
224, Dorset Struet, Porrman Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, .‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s, 64. 








PIANOFORTE. 





Madame de LLANA 
(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address 
25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover GaTE, N.W. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 
ease f 








b Paad of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 
1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18 F. H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8, Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15, Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 
June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke, 
Aug. 8. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna, 
Aug. 31, Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr. A, C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms. 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Noy. 23, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 17. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec. 21, Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan. 1!. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns, 
Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert 
Feb. 22, Browning’s “Strafford.” 
Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22, The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson: 
April 19. Mrs. Langtry. 
April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
May 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 
May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 
May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14. Madame Sophie Menter, 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan, 
. June 28, Herr Willy Hess. 
July 5, Miss Janotha. 
July 12. M. Sapellnikoff. 
July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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ASCHERBERG 
PIANOS. 








"I only perform an act of justice 
} when I ascribe my successes to a great 
| extent to the excellent Instruments from 
| your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 








Respectfully, 
a VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN,” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46. BERNERS STREET, W. 
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